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No living American has done more for the Army than 
Henry L. Stimson. Few, probably, are as well qualified to 
judge military matters, to weigh problems of organization 
and administration, priorities, and strategy. 


Certainly there are few who know as much about the 
Army and its problems as Stimson, and fewer who can tell as 
fascinating a story of the Army and the background of its = 
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The man who was convinced that wars are 
won only by fighting tells the story of his 
battle to enforce his conviction on reluctant 
Allies, green, disorganized Chinese troops, 
Chinese commanders, British diplomats and 
American emissaries to his command. 

The acid comment of a thoroughgoing 
soldier on friend, foe, philosophy, leader- 
ship, tactics—everything that touched upon 
one of the most difficult missions in history 
—written in a way that makes easy reading 
out of the American language. 
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THE ARMY’S CHANCE 





N once before in our peacetime history has the Army had the chance it has today. 
After a century and three-quarters we have finally decided that a strong nation is only 
strong when it looks carefully all over the world and estimates the actual possibility of war. 


When it asks itself “What strength must we have? What forces must we build—in the 
hope of preventing war, and in the hope of salvaging all we can if war should come?” 


As a nation we must still keep on asking those questions. We must still insist that those 
who represent us in Congress seek the answers as well as those charged with planning the 
national defense and carrying out whatever parts of the plan Congress approves. 


Apparently considering itself wiser than the people it represents and the military lead- 
ers of the country’s forces, the present Congress went but part way along the road to a full 
defense. But it went a long way, though it stopped well short of UMT, and it could be 
tragic that this vital defense need was not met. 


But men for the present forces are now to be made available in the first peacetime draft 
we have ever had. And the Army now has the chance to show what it can do to create a 
powerful modern force without the extreme demands of existing war to hamper it. 


Wt of the Army can be sure that every aspect of the development of the new ground 
combat forces will be watched by those most deeply interested—the people of the 
United States. 


There will be those who look for every chance to criticize. We must give them no rea- 
son to be right. We must do this new job in a spirit of showing that the Army has learned 
the many lessons of World War II but is thinking only of the next possible war and not the 
last—in its handling and assignment of men, in every aspect of its organization and training. 


There will also be those—more and more of them—who will realize that the Army of the 
United States is a most vital element in the existing world emergency—and that upon its 
rapid recuperation to strength could hang the life of our Western civilization. They will be 
measuring closely the rate at which the Army approaches strength and efficiency. May we 
meet their hopes, and may we be patient if they appear to expect the impossible. 


There will also be those who hope for failure—men who would like to see a foreign way 
dissolve our democracy and a foreign power put down our own. They, too, will measure the 
speed of preparation and seek every excuse to denounce. The Army must not confuse the 
Communist with the anxious critic who wants the Army strong. 


ln chance is here. The chance to make a proper peacetime Army of a type to fit the 
times. Given any real chance the Army has never failed before. It has never failed to 
create a force that could win, though its faults of necessary haste have been many. 


Again there must be no failure. And this time we must keep the faults to the very mini- 
mum, for a big part of the present job is to show a watching nation that its Army is fully 
alert, and sees plainly its important place in a war that could come soon. 
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WHEN I WAS IN 
THE INFANTRY ... 


By Lieutenant E. Franklin Dukes 


OBC Class No. | at Fontainebleau, early in 1945, had a weird 


collection of officer power 


CONE OF THE LESSONS OF THE LATE 
war was that manpower is not an in 
It was a 


lesson half learned since we stubbornly 


exhaustible natural resource. 


persisted in a large number of wasteful 
practices such as over-crewing armored 
vehicles and aircraft and, worst of all, 
carrying a large overhead of the soldier 
show sort of thing under the naive im 
pression that entertainment was synony- 
mous with morale. Nevertheless, in late 
1944 some extraordinary measures were 
taken to procure badly needed infantry- 
men for the suddenly exalted Queen of 
Battle. I speak now as one of the more 
fantastic products of this frantic scrap 
ing of the barrel—had it been practical, I 
doubt not the Infantry would have pre- 
ferred the barrel to myself and my com- 
rades of OBC No. 1. 

What I say here is the result of cur 
sory observation and small thought, and 
represents all that Colonel S. L. A. Mar- 
shall would find odious in historical 
research. My conclusions could be 180 
degrees out of phase and my facts fiction, 
for I spent my time in hindquarters, not 
headquarters, and the “big picture” was 
what I read in Stars and Stripes. Never 
theless, in response to practically no de 
mand, here is the story of OBC No. 1, 
one answer to the manpower problem. 

As nearly as could be determined with 
the naked eye, two steps were taken by 
the high command in Europe to solve 
the Infantry’s personnel needs. The first 
was to rename the Replacement Depots, 
optimistically if inaccurately, “Reinforce 
ment Depots.” This was obviously de 
signed to give the lost souls passing 
through a more Pollyannalike view of 
their immediate future, a psychological 
subtlety which was lost on the average 
unfortunate who came within the grasp 
of the depots. They had always been 
“Repple Depples,” and whether “Rep- 
ple” meant Replacement or Reinforce- 
ment, “Repple Depples” they would re 
main. A rose by any other name .. . 
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The second step, a bit more drastic, 
was to accept men from other arms and 
services within the Theater for conver- 
sion to infantrymen. Volunteers were 
desired, and surprisingly, —— to 
where the well known paths of glory 
lead, were often obtained. But handcuff 
ve lu nteers were also snapped up as 
quotas were assigned units. These men 
were converted within the remarkably 
short period of about eight weeks into 
doughboys capable, if aroused, of coping 
with a Volksgrenadier of the juvenile or 
senile variety, and of scouting and patrol- 
ling the local bistro or brauhaus. For the 
Air Force and service units gave freely 
and unselfishly—of their halt, their lame, 
and their blind. Which is not to imply 
that there were no fine infantrymen pro- 
duced by this program, but that their 
number was not, obviously, overwhelm- 
ing. Only too often, as one exasperated 
platoon sergeant put it, their idea of an 
attack was to lean forward in their 
foxholes. 

As a secondary part of this quick 
change show, a program was devised to 
convert junior officers of the other arms 
and services into expendable, recover- 
able, infantry platoon leaders. And 
thereby hangs my part of the tale. 


Life of Opulence and Ease 


As I reflect upon it, life was good in 
the Eighth Air Force at that time. The 
beer was drinkable, the English misses 
presentable; and if, on the third day of a 
blinding rain, the Base speaker system 
would dolorously announce that due to a 
shortage of water the showers would be 
closed during the remainder of the week, 
there were compensations. As a non- 
rated officer or “ground pounder,” I was 
not required to fly missions, and, barring 
the unexpected return of a certain ser- 
geant major of the British Eighth Army 
to England, I felt I was wasting the 
$6.60 I cautiously put into insurance 
each month. But, perversely, I was not 





happy. My fifty-mission cap, greas« d and 
crushed by dint of much effort on my 
part, sat limply upon my cranium. My 
pink battle jacket no longer cut its usual 
swath through the lower element o! local 
Ipswich society, for deep in the impene 
trable recesses of my mind | was su! 
fering from a guilty conscience Day 
after day I saw my friends heading out 
on that long uncertain trip over Ger 
many; night after night, glued « the 
radio, I heard the bitter story of what the 
poor bloody infantry, the PBI as the 
British succinctly put it, was suffering in 
the hell that was the Atdennes and the 
Hiirtgen Forest. My only sacrifice was 
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a year or so of my life, my only hardship 
the outlandish price of a bottle of Scotch, 
my only combat a minor and one-sided 
tussle with an implacable buzz bomb, 
my only wound a scratch received when 
my bicycle failed to operate in a ditch as 
it would on the road. My youth, my 
health, my blessed single estate, and on 
retrospection, my ignorance all called 
out to me that this was not enough, that 


| could give still more. I was suffering 
rom Communications Zone Conscience 
or Kear Area Repulsion, a more common 
nee: among the throngs behind the 


t than most combat men imagine. 
I was, therefore, psychologically pli- 
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The Almighty Himself could not have led us—we were more in the habit of giving than receiving orders. 


able the day I glanced at the Squadron 


bulletin board and saw posted con 


spicuously thereon: 


ATTENTION ALL OFFICERS 


Any ground officer with previous 
ground force experience wishing to 
volunteer for transfer to the infantry 
report to the orderly room. (HA Ha!) 


The first sergeant, a whimsical soul, 
was obviously somewhat less than san- 
guine about the probable results of this 
stirring appeal. 

However, now that my opportunity 
was at hand, now that all I needed do 
was reach out and grasp it, a psychic 





law, which without false modesty | 
have named Dukes’ Law or Dukes’ 
Equation from myself as discoverer, be 
gan to take effect. This law, simply 
stated, is that a subject’s taste for combat 
is directly proportional to his distance 
from it, and in my case it began to op 
erate most powerfully the moment | 
knew I had but to say the word to be on 
my way to the Far Shore and Glory. 
Consequently, it is a matter of no little 
pride to me that my conscience (plus, I 
must confess, the comforting feeling that 
the Squadron CO could ill afford to 
allow his only communications officer to 
leave ) soon overcame the infernal mach- 
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Men whose idea of an attack was to lean forward in their foxholes. 


inations of Dukes’ Law, and I stepped 
within the orderly room, a volunteer. 

A few days later found me in France, 
somewhat depressed at the alacrity—nay, 
eagerness with which the Air Force had 
dispensed with the services of one of its 
highly trained and efficient officers. 
Nevertheless, as | and my companions 
bounced out of Paris in a dusty 6 by 6 
toward that vague destination darkly re 
ferred to in our orders as “IX Ren 
FORCEMENT Depot, Grounp Forces 
Inc Cenrer (Conr),” I felt a tiny 
thrill diffuse itself within me. 

“This is it,” said I to myself, un- 
knowingly coining a phrase that would 
sweep Hollywood. Nor was I alone in 
my thoughts. An elderly lieutenant sit- 
ting glumly beside me with not the most 
intelligent of expressions lighting up his 
gloomy visage nudged me as we passed 
a bedraggled group of soldiers. 

“Yer see dat?” he queried sadly, nod- 
ding toward the motley mob upon which 
our dust was gently settling. “We must 
be nigh onto de front.” 

I cast my 20/30s over the landscape 
and found nothing to support this alarm 
ing statement, ready as I was to believe 
anything. 

Once more he leaned toward me and 
pointing to the rapidly disappearing sol- 
diery, whispered confidentially and with 
a knowing air into my receptive ears. 

“No neckties!” 


Fascimile of Benning 


The 9th Repple Depple turned out to 
be in the ancient little town of Fontaine- 
bleau, France, about sixty miles south 
of Paris and, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of the missing neckties, pleasantly 
far from the fighting front. Fontaine- 
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bleau, formerly site of a French Artillery 
School, had just been transformed by a 
hard working cadre of officers and en- 
listed men from Benning, plus a large 
group of combat veterans, into an am- 
bitious and impressive school for Infan- 
try platoon leaders. Three schools in 
reality were running there simultane- 
ously; an Officer Candidate School,: a 
short course for battlefield-commissioned 
officers, and, last resort of an Army des- 
perate for Infantry officers, an Officers’ 
Basic Course for junior officers previ- 
ously commissioned in other branches. 
This last was known officially by its 
initials, OBC which stood most unofh- 
cially for “Other Branches Can’t Use 
‘Em’ and other less printable names. We 
ourselves constituted OBC No. 1, the 
first class, a dubious honor as we soon 
learned. 


100 Per Cent Volunteer 


Aside from a boast of being 100 per 
cent volunteer, a boast with an ex: 
tremely flimsy basis, there was little to 
brag about in the personnel of OBC No. 
1. We were made up in a great part of 
malcontents from other branches who 
saw in a transfer the eternal greener 
grass. While we had a hard core of 
enthusiastic, capable officers, the re- 
mainder ranged from a well known 
movie star to a flustered officer who had 
escaped England just ahead of an irate 
British husband’s formal challenge to a 
duel. OBC No. 1 bore more than a 
slight resemblance to the French Foreign 
Legion insofar as motive for joining was 
concerned. 

We did little to distinguish ourselves 
either in school or out, save in certain 
whispered ways, but we had one proud 






boast: that we were 100 per 
teer. Put on a slightly less 
this meant that four score o! 


Nt Volup 


. ery hun. 
dred had either lost all hope of prom, 
tion or had been reduced by boredom », 
grasping any opportunity | change 
Any of us who had come ou: of shee 
patriotism, assuming there were any 
carefully shunned the mentioning of 
such sentiments as equivalent to telling 
the examining psychiatrist at the recep 
tion center that he didn’t like girls. The 


American soldier, Hollywood notwith 
standing, does not wear his . 


Ntry on 

his sleeve. 
Our class was organized in convey 
tional OCS fashion as a rifk Mpany 


with the few captains in our ranks arb; 
trarily appointed as the company officers 
and the higher ranking lieutenants, pha 
toon sergeants and squad leaders. It ha 
been said of the German people that 
their magnificent organization Springs 
not so much from their leade rship as 
from their superb capacity for being led 


Napoleons All 


The Almighty Himself could not hay 
led our group. We had in our ranks 
men who had been more in the habit of 
giving than of obeying orders, and wh 
believed implicitly that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. As a cons 
quence, our unhappy company com 
mander could not give the simplest order 
without the Napoleons in the ranks pass 
ing critical and often vocal judgment 
upon its merits. We could not march 
through the streets in cadence, we would 
not clean our weapons; in short, each 
went his own way and damned the res 
Never again did | question the merits of 
absolute discipline in a military organi 
zation. 


‘You're Going to Die’ 


Our actual training which began a! 
once was an excellent combination o! 
the theoretical with the practical, the 
emphasis upon the latter. Not the leas 
of the crosses borne by our group was the 
physical training program, carried ou! 
with much enthusiasm by a small blood 
thirsty lieutenant colonel with a name 
which, unfortunately, escapes me, 4s i! 
is one that deserves to go down in his 
tory. When, for the first time, we cau 
tiously marched on the PT field, we 
were somewhat taken aback to observe 
this tough little character capering along 
side of us in a very uncolonely manner 
and screaming at the top of his not incor 
siderable voice in a delighted tone that 


augured ill for us. 


“You'RE GOING TO pie!” 
A conclusion that many of us reached 
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ly a few minutes later. And, 
ediction fortunately turned 
accurate, it was not for lack 
\ny dilatory performance in 


indept 
while 


out f 


of tryit ; 
ed or so painful contests he 
ssaed yurselves as unwilling actors 
sual led with the laggard flying 


t olonel’s shoulder and smash- 
e hard, hard ground. Conse 


ove! 


ng int 

quent while we struggled and sweated 

with our chosen opponents, we kept one 

eye W cocked lest this tiny but ter- 

ble officer show his displeasure over 

our performance in his own gentle way. 
In short two months allotted to 


the training of the neophyte platoon 
kaders much had to be skimped, but 
little was omitted. Even the bayonet, 
that weapon of much debated value, had 
several hours devoted to it, and properly 
so in my mind as enthusiastic practice 
with it did much toward implanting an 
offensive spirit within each individual as 
well as giving each an easy familiarity 
with and ease in handling his rifle. | 
fear though that we little appreciated 
these virtues at the time. When we 
marched out upon the practice field to 
the accompaniment of the little Colo- 
nel's usual shouts that we were going to 
die, we had small doubt that this time he 
was correct. We were of the modern 
generation which did its killing at a com 
fortable distance and did not relish the 
thought of cold steel. Nor did the Colo 
nel's screams of “THE EYES, THE EYES. 
CO FOR THE EyEs!” tend to settle us as 
we traded short thrusts and horizontal 
butt strokes, the naked bayonets gleam- 
ing dully in the cold morning sun and 
the uncertain thought in our minds that 
our opponents might be taking the 
whole thing too seriously. But with the 
exception of one horrified officer who 
had a bayonet pass through his helmet 
liner and bury itself infinitesimally deep 
in his forehead, there were no casualties. 
Nevertheless, even the most mild man 
nered amongst us had caught himself 
with a snarl on his lips as he lunged and 
parried with the naked blade. OBC No. 
| was showing the first faint gleamings 
ot an offensive spirit as opposed to the 
spirit of offensiveness, heretofore more 
noticeable. 


Gunfire Makes the Soldier ° 


\ part of our two months was de- 
Voted, naturally, to the usual course in 
map reading, culminating in the test 
Wherein each student was given an 
overlay with a route marked upon it and 
bidden to follow it. And, as usual, there 
were those to whom degrees referred to 
temperature, not direction. 


Che last few weeks of our course were 
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highlighted by a series of excellent firing 
problems, starting with the squad in the 
attack and ending with tank-infantry at 
tacks and an assault on a fortified posi- 
tion. These problems, smoothly run and 
with a minimum of safety precautions, 
did more to make infantrymen of us 
than did the rest of our military careers 
combined. The use of live ammunition 
added interest, accustomed us to battle 
field noises, and, by increasing the real- 
ism, made actual combat later a bit less 
of a shock. Our Army has invariably 
placed so much emphasis on safety pre- 
cautions when firing that the trainee 
loses much of the possible value. Better 
in my opinion to take one casualty in 
realistic training than twenty in combat 
for lack of that training. Our instructors 
were obviously of like mind, for none 
could accuse them of subordinating 
training to safety. 


The Lone Player 


Our first firing problem was not 
bluntly speaking—an unqualified suc- 
cess. It was extremely simple; merely a 
squad advancing by bounds toward an 
enemy position. To save the problem 
from complete monotony one rifleman 
was given an antitank rifle grenade to be 
fired just before the final assault. 

The attack started auspiciously as the 





squad made its first rush forward sup 
ported by fire from the BAR. After a 
moment of desultory firing the squad 
leader signalled to the BAR to move 
forward. As the automatic rifleman 
arose, gathered his heavy weapon in his 
arms, and began charging forward a 
deep silence fell over the remainder of 
the squad, which had chosen this un 
fortunate moment to reload. As alone 
on the stage as the accordion player in a 
USO show, the BAR man continued his 
enthusiastic charge while the instructors 
groaned in unison. Crouching, his rifle 
at a high port, his knees working like 
pistons, he made a picturesque figure as 
he weaved and spun, dodged and zig 
zagged across the ground, while the re 
mainder of the squad covered his ad 
vance with a painful silence. Finally, 
finding a position to his liking, he threw 
himself to the ground, burying the bar 
rel of his weapon a foot into the sandy 
soil and flinging his legs wildly into the 
air like the screw of a foundering ship. 
At the same moment a loud pop broke 
the silence as the rifle grenadier fired 
toward the enemy position, and the gre 
nade, before the horrified gaze of the 
class, arched through the air with the ap 
proximate trajectory of a cold plum pud 
ding and exploded within a yard of the 
BAR man, showering him with sand 





“You're going to die!” the little colonel would scream in a very uncolonely manner. 
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and providing a fitting climax to the 
occasion. ObBC’s forte, our instructors 
assured us as we plodded our weary way 
home, was cold steel. 


Reeking With History 


We were fortunate in that we were 
privileged to further more than our mili- 
tary education at Fontainebleau, for the 
atmosphere there reeked with history. 
The Forest of Fontainebleau, the Palace, 
yes, and the local populace reeked in 
about equal proportions. But somehow 
history was usually ignored by the roues 
of OBC No. 1 for a shapely ankle or a 
billowing skirt, and most of us left as we 
came, unconscious of the glory of the 
past that had surrounded us. However, 
there were moments when even our 
hard shells cracked; when we stood in 
awe before the remnants of that which 
had been France. Such a moment came 
one night when, exhausted by the day's 
travail, we had stumbled into the night's 
billets in an old chateau and bedded our- 
selves uncomfortably on lumpy straw- 
filled mattresses in a long stone room, 
unheated and not too recently cleaned. 
The usual uncomplimentary remarks 
were passed concerning our accommoda- 
tions, more in formula than with feeling, 
and we composed ourselves for sleep. 

Before exhaustion had overcome dis 
comfort one of our members, an acting 
squad leader and thus in communion 
with authority, crept into the chamber, 
an awestruck look on his face as he 
glanced about at the inhospitable stone. 
Solemnly he requested our attention, 


and in quiet words that might have an- 
nounced a second coming he spoke. 

“Gentlemen, history looks down upon 
you tonight. In this room where you are 
now privileged to sleep, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, prime minister of Louis XIII, once 
stabled his horses!” 

There was a moment of what passed 
for awestruck silence as we each digested 
his good fortune; then a voice charged 
with emotion broke the stillness. 

“Now I know why horses sleep stand- 
ing!” 

And silence once again crept through 
the room. OBC No. 1 had made its 


characteristic gesture toward history. 


Commendations for All 


The monotony of continual classes 
was relieved late in the course by a visit 
of inspection of a very high general off- 
cer of the Army Ground Forces, who 
seized upon the occasion to deliver an 
address to the unwilling ears of OBC 
No. 1. The speech was well received 
and the content ler.z since forgotten save 
for one paragraph near the end when 
the General, overcome perhaps by his 
own eloquence, congratulated our class 
on having volunteered 100 per cent for 
this course. He swore that a grateful 
nation would not forget this noble ges- 
ture, and promised upon his return to 
the ZI that a personal letter of commen- 
dation would go out to each of us. This 
drew a resounding cheer from the as- 
sembled multitude. Cooler heads ap- 
parently prevailed, however, and assured 


The Air Force Officer 


To those of us who are primarily concerned with military aviation educa- 
tion, many lessons and implications of World War II have become clear. We 
know, first of all, certain characteristics which the responsible air officer of 


the future must have. 


His thinking must be clear, vigorous, objective, independent, and on a 
global scale. He must be flexible in his approach to problems and in his re- 
action to unusual and unforeseen situations. He must have the courage and 
intellectual curiosity to try new things and new methods. He must guard 
rigorously against believing that he has learned all the answers to future war... 


We believe that every young man commissioned in the United States Air 
Force should have a basic knowledge of the humanities and the social, physi- 
cal, and biological sciences, with particular emphasis on economics, geopoli- 
tics, history, psychology, and international relations—Mayor Generat Mure S. 
Farrcurtp, Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, in Pegasus, organ of the Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corporation. 





the General that it would be mad) 
generous merely to permit OBC No. | 
graduate without a mass reclassific :tion 
For, alas, no letter ever made its a, pear- 
ance and we went on our way up 
rewarded. More, a faint stigma attached 
itself to us, for no succeeding command. 
ing officer could ever learn of my abrupt 
transformation from air to foot without 
leering knowingly at me as he leaped 
unerringly at the obvious conclusion that 
I was either mentally deficient if | had 
volunteered or hopelessly incompetent 
if I had been selected. 

Eight weeks from our arrival we were, 
in desperation, graduated and sent reel- 
ing from the IX Reinforcement Depot, 
away from the bright lights of Paris, and 
into our new units; brand-new platoon 
leaders to bolster up the fighting army IN 





which was going through Germany at 1941, | 
that time like a shavetail through his [§ bras! 
clothing allowance. The breach into out of 
which we were to be hurled had dis. out of 
appeared, and few of us ever heard a sion $ 


shot fired in anger. All of which tended [J cause 
to prove that the paths of glory do not 


tenan! 
necessarily lead but to the grave—nor § | ther 
even to glory. not 
comm 
The Infantry’s Way have | 
Today I am once more in the Air time 
Force, again a birdman, non-flying. The signer 
Infantry is but a nostalgic memory, my 37mr 
combat career a barroom joke. But the [J Prs¢ 
Infantry is not forgotten easily. If truth J} and 
exists then there is truth in the saying scribe 
—“once an infantryman always an in- Ne 
fantryman.” Who can forget the thrill eight 
of a rifle in his hands, the “karrrumph” sub 
of a mortar shell, the rhythmic firing 0 
of a section of machine guns, and the able 
long night marches? Today, in an army antit 
of mechanics and clerks, the last strong- trou 
hold of the soldierly virtues is the Jnfan- mos' 
try. If war still has any romance it tank 
exists in the foot soldier, the dirty, cold, wey 
miserable, dead tired infantryman, tan] 
trudging slowly up the muddy road, rifle time 
slung over his shoulder; past the big erat 
guns, past the tanks, past the small guns, ad 
st all the armor and horsepower. The I 
ittle man in front who pushes slowly bat 
ahead or falls stubbornly back, always \ 
exhausted, usually afraid, no hope of tral 
relief, no return but death. These are not 
soldiers! So is it any wonder that today out 
when a difference of opinion arises on bet 
some military matter, as it does even in jus 
the Air Force, I cannot help but say an 
with a touch of unpardonable pride in hg 
my voice—“We did it this way in the ser 
Infantry. . . .” mm 
For I was an infantryman once; 4 pr 
poor, useless, peaceful one, true, but | tal 
was an infantryman. _ 
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IN THE BRIGHT, CAREFREE DAYS OF 
194], an idea blossomed in the mind of 
a brash young second lieutenant recently 
out of the Point and even more recently 
out of Benning. That noteworthy occa- 
sion sticks with me a full war later be- 
cause | was that particular second lieu- 
tenant and original ideas, at least what 
| then thought were original ideas, did 
not occur to me often enough to become 
commonplace and insignificant. Nor 
have they yet, as far as that goes. At the 
time this furtive idea hit me I was as- 
signed to an antitank company. We had 
37mm guns then--twelve of them as 
prescribed by T/O&E, four of them real 
and eight of them wooden—not pre- 
scribed but indicative of the times. 

Now, with our four real guns and 
eight wooden ones, a field manual, a 
sub-caliber gadget, and a few rounds of 
30-caliber ammunition—no 37mm avail- 
able at the time—we got to be pretty hot 
antitankers. At least, nobody took the 
trouble to say we weren't. However, 
most of us antitankers had never seen a 
tank, certainly not a 1940 model, any- 
way. Remember, this was 1941. As anti- 
tankers, it seemed to me, it was high 
time we did see one and see how it op- 
erated first hand, without having to look 
at pictures of tanks in books. 

lt was at about this time that a tank 
battalion moved into our post. 

Why not, I askéd myself, combine our 
training with the tank battalion? Why 
not learn how they operate, and work 
out a problem with them? It would 
benefit both units, wouldn’t it? I had 
just been promoted to first lieutenant, 
and assuming that I now had the pres- 
"ge to influence military policy, I pre- 
sented the idea to my company com- 
mander. Much to my surprise, he ap- 
proved it and gave me permission to 
talk to the S-3 of the tank battalion, who 
was, luckily for me, an old friend of my 
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COMBINED TRAINING 


Combined training isn't easy to get but the value of it was so ap- 


parent in World War II that it's practically a necessity today. 


By Lieutenant Colonel Eben F. Swift 


Army brat days. When I talked to 
the S-3, he went along and we pro- 
ceeded to work out the details. Encour- 
aged by this evidence of “one big fam- 
ily,” 1 suggested that we might even 
employ a few aircraft from a near-by air- 
field to work with the tanks, and also a 
rifle company in a joint problem. The 
results exceeded my fondest expecta- 
tions. We worked out the plans together, 
Major Upham doing most of the con- 
structive planning. We did have air- 
planes; we did have tanks, we did have 
riflemen—we had everything, in fact, ex- 


cept real antitank guns. I went to the 
antitank companies of the other regi- 
ments and arranged to borrow all the 
real AT guns they had. But right then 
all the AT guns in the division except 
one were transferred to an organization 
destined for the Philippines. So I had 
Springfield rifles rigged up to the wood- 
en guns so that we could at least make 
a noise. My enthusiasm was hard to 
dampen in those days. The troops shared 
my enthusiasm, for when the big day 
dawned, bright, clear and cold, no gun 
positions were selected with greater care 
than ours, no guns were camouflaged 
more painstakingly than our pitiful 
wooden ones, and no troops awaited the 
enemy with more determination than 
our gallant defenders. When the attack 
came, first with three A-12s, I believe 
they were, snarling over at treetop level, 
then the tanks, their .30-caliber machine 
guns blazing, and finally the assaulting 
Infantry, moving inexorably forward de- 
spite the flags of the umpires, I have 
never seen a more vigorous or serious re- 
sponse from the troops than in that little 
problem—not even in what I've seen of 
combat. However, if I expected to be 
widely acclaimed for my initiative and 
effort in organizing this problem, I was 
sadly mistaken. I was gently reproved 











for not coordinating with the rifle com- 
pany s CO sw that the CO would know 
what was going on. In this respect, the 
CO was entirely right, and | learned my 
first lesson in coordination from him. 
However, the main criticism of the exer- 
cise—and one I believe later experience 
proved erroneous—was that joint plan- 
ning of combined tactics on such a lowly 
level as a company was a waste of time. 
\rmor and airplanes and artillery had to 
be operated under centralized control of 
their own higher commanders. Other- 
wise there would be dispersion of effort. 
Airplanes and tanks could not operate to 
the maximum of their capabilities under 
control of an Infantry commander. That 
idea seemed logical to me at the time, 
particularly as the newspapers had been 
full of the Blitzkrieg in France where 
armored spearheads” were “thrusting 
into the heart of France (or Russia) cov 
ered by swarms of dive bombers,” pre- 
sumably without any help from the 
Infantry. Therefore, I gave up all illu 
sions of grandeur that I may have had of 
ever controlling, or having attached to 
my Infantry unit, any supporting arms 
from any other branch. 


We Knew the Redlegs 


Came Pearl Harbor and the Army 
took on wartime’s version of the “new 
look.” No more wooden guns. No more 
compromising with harsh reality—and 
no more combined training with armor, 
air units, or any other branch—except 
the Artillery. The Infantry-Artillery 
team had proved its worth. The Combat 
Team idea worked its way into our 
training, and we got to know our Redleg 
brothers and to respect them. Further- 
more, we had tactical problems where 
our Artillery sent shells whistling over 
our heads, landing two hundred yards 
in front of us—with no short rounds. We 
leatned to like that sound—and what is 
more important—we learned to like artil- 
lerymen. We also went in for social 
activities that included our Artillery 
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friends. The benefits of such diversions 
may not seem immediately obvious, but 
they contributed to our tactical advan- 
tage later when we could grab an FO or 
an Artillery liaison officer by the shoul 
der and say, “Joe, how about giving us a 
battalion three rounds on coordinates 
36-25,” imstead of “Call Captain 
‘What's his-name’ of the artillery on the 
phone and ask him if we can get some 
fire on the hill over there.” Anyway, as 
tar as the Artillery was concerned, our 
battalion felt that we had a pretty 
damned good team, even if the Redlegs 
rode a truck while we slogged through 


the mud. 


We Meet a Tanker 


Unfortunately, no similar system of 
training and extracurricular activities ex- 
isted between our battalion and any 
armored outfit. Regiment had arranged 
a problem with a tank battalion that 
happened to be camped near our divi- 
sion area in New Caledonia, but before 
the problem, the tank outfit was sud- 
denly moved to parts unknown, so all 
our training with tanks was done with 
M7s in tank’s clothing from the Cannon 
Company of the regiment. Therefore, 
on a bright, sunny morning on Luzon at 
an advanced OP, it was with consider- 
able surprise and some consternation, 
when, as a battalion commander and 
feeling every bit as green and twice as 
scared as I was as a second lieutenant, 
I greeted a young lieutenant with a dirty 
face and wearing a football helmet, who 
stated that he had been ordered to report 
to me with his tank platoon. My sur- 
prise was not caused by the fact that he 
reported to me, for I had been expecting 
the arrival of a tank outfit. But I ex- 
pected that after the tank CO and I ex- 
changed a few pleasantries the tank out- 
fit would sweep through our sector on 
some vast encircling movement accord- 
ing to a master plan and leave us to mop 
up the remains of a bewildered and dis- 
organized enemy. Such was far from the 
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case. This lieutenant knew o! 


plan. Nor did he wish to ten}. 
speedy armored thrust int plan, 
Blitzkri style. He was there pon 


our battalion and he made it ey ent thy 
he didn’t want his outfit to « 


escorted and get shot up in nie 
what he considered an Infantry outf,’, 
job. It was with some trepidation that | 
oriented him on the situation. pointes 
out the battalion objective, showed him 
the assigned sector and ordered him ¢ 
support the main effort in B ( iny’s 
sector. Our relations were [urthe, 
strained by the fact that our np-of 


hour did not give him time for quate 
reconnaissance—and he was not to trust 
ful of an inexperienced Infantry off 
cer's evaluation of tank terrain. Conse. 
quently, he proceeded to tell me that 
tanks were very sensitive to the terrain 
(which I remembered from a lecture a 
Benning or Leavenworth or some place 
and that they could only climb umpy 
per cent grade, had only umpty-umpry 
horsepower engines. That was at maxi 
mum efficiency and since his engines 
hadn't been overhauled since glumph 
February they could only operate now at 
umpty-umph per cent of maximum. Ob 
viously, then, the tanks couldn’t do this 
o: couldn't go there. At this point 
I am afraid I was a little blunt in in- 
forming the lieutenant that | wasn’ 
interested at this time in what his 
tanks couldn’t do. I told him to do 
what he could do and to do it quick. As 
may have been expected, he didn't do 
it quickly enough. His tanks were late 
in jumping off. He got up to his as 
signed area in a dry rice paddy, finally, 
and opened fire. Just as 1 was rejoicing 
at the lovely music of all that additiona! 
fire power and imagining how the Japs 
would soon be pulverized, the firing 
stopped and the tanks started te ~ ‘I out 
—all but one, which had evidently taken 
a couple of hits from a Jap 47, and was 
abandoned by its crew in the rice paddy 
I couldn’t find out why they pulled out 
because we had no communication with 
the tanks. It was hours later when | ran 
down the tank platoon commander to 
ask him what the idea was. He claimed 
that his tanks couldn’t advance over the 
hillocks in the rice paddy, and that he 
was running out of ammunition, so he 
had pulled out. I had to accept that ex 
planation, because I didn’t know other 
wise. Later on I would have told him 
that my outfit could help his tanks by 
breaking down those hillocks and that 
we could get him some ammunition, 
too. Furthermore, I could have told him 
that although tanks are sensitive ‘0 ter 
rain, they are a hell of a lot more senst 
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tank guns and mines. With a 


nve t 
metimes a lot of work on the 


of doughboys or engineers with 
picks shovels, bulldozers and ex- 
nlosives, tanks can get over some pretty 
terrific terrain. Tanks are often effective 
in places where no sane man has a right 
to expe tanks to be. 


| Make a Mistake 

| didn’t tell him anything then, 
though, because I was thinking about 
how to get my outfit to the objective and 
pretty obs iously he wasn't going to help 
me do it. That was a mistake. Later on 
| made a bigger mistake. Some of my 
men got into the disabled tank and for 
several minutes gave B Company a 
good base of fire for firing up the remain- 
ing ammunition in the tank. Shortly 
thereafter, another tank came zooming 
down the hghway and turned into the 
rice paddy toward the disabled tank. It 
drew fire--lots of fire. Most of the fire 
seemed to be falling in the close vicinity 
of my advanced CP near by. I did not 
know why the tank was there, and the 
only way to find out was to go to the 
tank, pound on the turret with my car- 
bine until one of the crew opened the 
hatch, and ask. The tank commander 
said that he had orders to go out and re- 
cover the disabled tank. I told him to 
take his g- d—— tank out of this area and 
to tell his CO not to show his face—in 
or out of a tank—in this sector again. 
My outfit would take the objective by 
ourselves. That was the mistake. Un- 
fortunately, I believe the same opinion 
of tank support was shared at that time 
by the majority of the men of my battal- 
ion, particularly those who occupied the 
advanced CP. 

From a series of unfortunate incidents 
in our first large-scale action we had a 
distorted picture of the Armor-Infantry 
team. We learned better later. We took 
our objective that time all right. But we 
learned not to try to take our objective 
alone—it cost too much. 

| learned with experience and a little 
patience that getting to know tankers, 
and their problems as well as artillery- 
men and their problems, increased the 
effectiveness of the team. 


Another Tanker 


In this same campaign later on, there 
came to me a little tank platoon leader 
by the name of Newberger. He was at- 
tached in plenty of time for us to plan 
our operations, our communications, and 
our logistics. He said he would take his 
tonks anywhere we wanted him to take 
t] em, and he proved that that was no 
idie boast. My men said that they would 
20 anywhere Newberger’s tanks would 
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go, and that proved to be no idle boast 
either. It was a happy combination. My 
men and the Engineers sweated and 
worked to get Newberger’s tanks where 
they could blast away at the Japs and the 
tankers knew that they wouldn't be de- 
serted in case of trouble. With our bat 
talion down to about two half-strength 
platoons in the rifle companies, and still 
getting full-sized battalion missions, | 
don’t know how we could have moved 
without Newberge: and his tanks, and 
| told him so. 

The contrast between my relationship 
and my battalion’s relationship with 
Newberger and that with the other tank 
CO is apparent. Yet, I do not believe 
the basic reason for our differences was 
a personal one. Combined training be 
fore combat would probably have solved 
every one of the problems that came up 
in this first action. If not, such training 
would at least have given us an idea of 
how to work together, without my order 
ing his outfit out of my battalion sector. 
The organization of the new Infantry 
division with tank companies in the 
regiment, and tank battalions integral 
within the division will go a long way 
toward providing the opportunity for 
this training. A practical system of com- 
munication between tanks and Infantry 
has facilitated joint operations of these 
units, too. But up to the present time 
neither of these improvements com- 
pletely brings about the desired results 
of combined training. 


Engineers, Too 


Engineers are another most important 
part of the team, but before I went into 
combat, Engineers were in the same class 
that dead Cavalrymen were in the old 
days. Who ever saw even a live Engi- 
neer? From my knowledge of Engineers, 
I knew that they were usually smart 
—probably too smart to get mixed up 
with the Infantry. I have not been dis- 
illusioned as to their general intelligence 
even yet, because I have seen them ac- 
complish unbelievable things that took 
plenty of intelligence, and hard work 
besides. But as to getting mixed up with 
us in combat missions, it stands to reason 
that we should combine training with 
them as well as with the Artillery and 
Armor. 

When in the Caraballo Mountains of 
Luzon, an Engineer lieutenant reported 
at my CP, I had no misconceptions as to 
who would give him his orders, or who 
would see to it that his bulldozers were 
protected, who would help him out with 
his chow, his gasoline and all the rest of 
the details that come up with attached 
units. When I said that I wanted a road 


from here to there, | more or less antici 
pated that there would be a barrage of 
hgures from technical manuals in which 
the engineers are particularly well 
versed, that would show how it couldn't 
be done. The lieutenant did mention 
something about an impossible gradient, 
over glumph per cent, that made a road 
over this terrain impractical. However, 
he got busy, got all the assistance he 
needed from us, and built the road—so 
far as | know without the aid of a transit 
or even a slide rule. 

i don’t like to leave out any of the 
component members of the combat team, 
the Medics, for instance. There are 
many of us who owe our very lives to the 
Medics. But in their case, as with all 
the others, it is just a case of getting 
out the old hammer and hammering the 
point home. We are going to operate 
with the other branches in combat; they 
all have problems which are in many 
respects the same, but these problems 
vary just enough to make coordination 
difhcult without previous experience 
with their units or thought about how to 
work together with them. We must have 
combined training with each and all 
components of the team. 

Then there is the special problem in 
combined training with components of 
the larger combat team. Let's look first 
at the Air Force. The training of ground 
combat teams with Air Force units is 
difficult, not only because the ground 
forces and the air units are separate or 
ganizations operating in two different 
mediums, but because their training 
problems vary greatly, too. The Air 
Force argues that it has many special jobs 
to perform before it can send many 
planes to the direct support of ground 
troops. It must have air superiority. It 
must isolate the battlefield by blasting 
the enemy’s transportation, bridges, and 
reserve troop concentrations. And _ it 
must, it insists, be independent of the 
control of various subordinate ground 
force commanders. 

It is certainly not my intention to 
argue the relative effectiveness of air 
power and ground warfare—or even to 
say who should be captain of the team. 
But I do want to say that while the Air 
Force and the Ground Army have sepa 
rate missions which they have to accom 
plish more or less independently of one 
another, they also often have a common 
mission. And they should train together 
for that common mission. A system has 
been worked out—a good system. But 
it takes practice to make it work. Let 
me illustrate. 

As executive officer of the 27th Infan 
try while we were still hacking away at 
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the Japs on Luzon, | was given the mis- 
sion of directing an air strike. This was 
another new experience for me, so | 
asked a Fifth Air Force officer about 
some of the previous strikes in support 
of the division. He mentioned the name 
of one of them as Dig-Dig. 1 remem 
bered Dig-Dig as a flattened barrio of 
minute proportions which my battalion 
had passed through. There was a cross 
roads there, but I couldn't remember 
that the Japs had any installations at the 
barrio itself, although there was a Jap 
supply dump near by. I asked the Air 
Force officer if he had hit an enemy 
column passing through the barrio. He 
said none that he knew of. 1 asked him 
if he knew the reason why they had hit 
that particular target. He said he 
couldn’t figure it out. So far as he 
could see there was nothing in the town 
that was a good target but that they had 
orders to hit Dig-Dig, and so they hit 
Dig-Dig. I couldn't see that hitting it 
had accomplished anything except make 
a few extra bumps for our vehicles but | 
kept it to myself. The Air Force ofhicer 
must have read my mind, because he 
grinned and said: “Maybe they've got 
you selecting the targets now, so we can 
satisfy the customers.” I supposed that 
was the reason, except that I knew 
damned little about selecting Air Force 
targets. | knew where our lines were, 
and I knew where some of the Japs who 
were causing us the most trouble were, 
but that’s about all I knew. Maybe it’s 
all I needed to know. Our system was 
to have an officer from one of the Infan- 
try front-line units go over the enemy 
sector in a Cub, direct a few artillery 
or mortar smoke rounds on or near the 
target, and tell the planes to sight at the 
smoke, or a hundred yards or so over or 
short of the smoke. The reason we used 
airplanes when the target was within 
range of our artillery and mortars was 
that in the hilly, heavily wooded coun- 
try in which we were fighting, our 
artillery couldn’t get the Japs on the 
steep reverse slopes of the hills, or in 
the deep draws and ravines. The Air 
Force could give the Japs the hot seat 
with Napalm from the air; we couldn't 
do this with artillery and mortars. 

If the system is as simple as I have 
related it then any Infantry officer can 
direct an air strike. Why then do we 
need combined training with the Air 
Force. First, it helps leSeutey officers 
to understand the Air Force language. 
For instance, when I first heard such a 
gem as this come over my radio: “Rodger 
Dodger, Daddy Red Leader, Tallyhoo 
on your last stick, Peeling off, Zombie 
out,” I was confused. I learned that it 
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was not the Kiddies’ hour of the Bump- 
tious breakfast food program, but merely 
one of our knights of the air announcing 
to his flight leader that he had located 
the target and was on his way down to 
bomb hell out of it. Secondly, the train- 
ing would teach Infantry officers the air- 
ground control system. If our Infantry 
officers know that a tactical air control 
party can help them to get air support 
quickly without applying by writing 
through channels to the Commanding 
General, AF which may take a little 
time, they will be far more likely to re- 
quest and receive air support at the time 
and the place they want it. Combined 
training will prevent the waste of bombs 
and gasoline and airplanes on useless 


targets like Dig-Dig. 
The Navy, Also 


The other member of the larger com- 
bat team, the Navy is working with the 
Army in the best way the two organiza- 
tions can. I believe everything is being 
done that can be done in the joint 
aspects of training between the two or- 
ganizations. Before our division pushed 
off for the enemy's shore we had a full- 
scale dress rehearsal with the Navy on 
a practice amphibious operation. li paid 
off. Since the war, there have been 
large-scale amphibious exercises in the 
United States. My experience in the 
Sixth Army exercises off California indi- 
cated that there was a genuine desire 
for cooperation among all of the major 
services, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. The Navy cooperated much 
better when we operated according to 
their terms, but they would probably say 
the same about us. To understand those 
terms and know when to concede certain 
details of primary interest to the Navy 
when those details add to the over-all 
success of the entire operation and not 
to concede other details when they don’t 
add to the over-all success of the opera- 
tion, is one of the main reasons for com- 
bined training. The converse applies, 
also. It takes time to work these details 
out. Combined training is the only way 
to do it. If training can be combined 
with the Navy and Air Force in large- 
scale exercises, it can be combined with 
smaller organizations within the Army. 

At this point, I am afraid, some of my 
more critical readers may be curling their 
lips. “This guy,” they are thinking, “is 
just using his personal experiences in the 
Pacific side show to prove a point that 
everybody knows already. Why, I could 
tell him something about Salerno, or 
maybe the Bulge.” It is true that in com- 
bat we all learned that combined train- 
ing is necessary. And this training is 














certainly stressed at our servic. 


: : schools 
At Benning, for instance, the effectine hat a! 
ness of the Tank-Artillery-Encineer[y in Ger 


fantry team is graphically dem, 


dap : strated, nation 
An air indoctrination course fo ground ‘hey 
ofcers is held there. Leay, nworth suall 
brings out the employment of combines Igge™4 © 
arms in its problems. But the trouble i, pop?" 
that this training does not reach every. MaenY ° 
one. It will take several years for || who pranc! 


| hi 
fhicer 
fairly 
] also 
comp 
woul 


need it to get it. And several years ma, 
be too long. We are not doing as much 
as we should in those units that need i 
most—in the combat units. | do po 
mean to say that those units are not well 
trained or that their training has not im. 


proved, but there are many obstacles i) JE > 
training in peacetime that do not exis, Je°) 
in time of war. These obstacles should Jp!” 


not be allowed to interfere with training artill 

e 
that is really necessary. In some case Me"? 
we are allowing them to interfere with JeU™ 


combined training, which is really neces try a 
sary. they 
And Today? Jearn 

toon 


It is easy to take isolated incidents speci 
to prove a certain point that you want to [arms 
prove. I have tried not to do this. | quate 
asked a lieutenant of a tank battalion in learn 
one of our largests posts in the United If 
States, whether he had had any joint BR «ity | 
problems with the Infantry. He said some 
not in the 18 months he had been on ido it 
duty at the post. He said that his battal man 
ion had all they could do to keep up the JB train 
maintenance of their tanks. They did thos 
have field problems, but never with the train 





Infantry. add 

1 asked a young captairi, S-3 of an In- BR duce 
fantry Battalion, about combined train- whe 
ing. His statement was quite revealing 0 
These are not his exact words, but they [i time 
are a reasonable facsimile. “Colonel, you cent 
are right about the necessity for com: line 
bined training, but do you know our JR ties 
problems here? All the training direc _— 
tives from the Commander in Chief on ». 
down through Department of the Army, gra 


OCFF, Army, Division, and Regiment non 
pyramid on us. We doa pretty good job J in | 
of fulfilling all of them, too. Also, we req 
have officers’ school, NCO schools and res] 


specialist schools. We have our house- pro 
keeping details. Most of our officers, be the 
ing combat officers, have had little train- hav 
ing in administration, and we have to tict 
train them in that, too. The other out exs 
fits with whom we could combine our the 
training have the same problems. We par 
would like to have combined problems. J be: 
but except for large-scale maneuvers, | ler 
don’t know where we would find the an 
time on the schedule.” Th 

I asked another young Infantry cap to 
tain, just returned from Europe, about J tin 
combined training over there. He said thi 
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schools, 
TCCtive 
reer-[p. 


hat any kind of training with his outfit 


-, Germany was a problem. Their occu- 
J. ‘ . . 
ties naturally had priority. 


comes proficient at its own job. The gen- 
eral effectiveness of the entire team is 
secondary. 

Another obstacle is the very natural 
reluctance of commanders to release con- 
trol of their units to someone else. This 
is disadvantageous to Infantry officers 
who some day may command in battle 
combat teams comprising different 
branches. It is only logical that he 
should be trained now to command com- 
bined units effectively. 


Ways to Get It 


The obstacles to combined training 
are not insurmountable. If we need com- 
bined training, and I have tried to show 
that we do need it and are not getting it 
where it is needed, we will finds ways to 
get it. In our training we should con- 
sider the interests of the sergeants and 
lieutenants and captains who, as battal 
ion and regimental commanders and 
staff officers of the future, will some day 





come face to face with commanders of 
units of different branches in a tight 
situation. Those new combat team CO's 
will be asked, “What do you want me to 
do with these tanks or bulldozers, or re- 
coilless weapons, or airplanes or SP 
guns?”—or whatever new weapons or 
units are developed. We should train 
them to be familiar with the employ- 
ment of those arms and units. In my 
own interest and in the interest of those 
of my age and rank, who will probably 
be around for a while longer, | would 
like to be sure that when I, an Infantry- 
man in the era of push-button warfare, 
find myself in a hot spot, as usual, and 
an officer reports to me saying, “Sir, I 
am Lieutenant Smith of the 999th 
Guided Missiles Battalion. Here is your 
automatic synchronized electronic acti- 
vator. What do you want me to do with 
it?”—I would like to be sure that I was 
trained beforehand not to push the 
wrong button. 










strated Bey did ain when they could, but 
Sround Ay ti outfits were so spread out 
a el red that they never had an 
ae port to combine training with 
: other organizations of a different 
every eny " 5 
J ) nci 
ae r have spoken to several other young 
S much fpoflicers on the subject, but the above is 
need it fairly indic itive of the answers received. 
ion also asked them questions about other 
ot well compone nts of the combat team. How 
not im. fqgwould they communicate with tanks? 
icles i) [aS battalion commanders, how would 
t exist they get air support if they needed it? 
should [ag How would they plan jointly with an 
raining artillery liaison ofhcer preparatory fires 
© cases tora battalion in attack? Could they use 
with [oomm AA guns for support of an infan- 
ane try attack? Almost without exception 
they were intelligent, alert, eager to 
learn. They knew their own job as pla- 
toon leaders, company commanders, or 
cidents specialists, but their knowledge of other 
vant to [arms and branches was woefully inade- 
this. | quate. What they had learned they 
lion in learned in combat, as I did not. 
United If all of us are conscious of the neces- 
y joint city for combined training, we will find 
€ said i} some ways of doing it. One way not to 
en On i do it is to issue a directive stating that so 
battal many hours will be spent on combined 
up the [training in all combat units. Most of 
ey did [i those units are carrying a heavy enough 
ith the Hi training load already. It will not help to 
add an additional burden unless we re- 
an In- duce other training requirements some- 
train- where along the line. 
ealing. One of the tendencies that the peace- 
it they time Army seems to develop is greater 
el, you centralization. All up and down the 
r com line, commanders assume responsibili- 
W our ties and perform missions, which dur- 
direc ing the war were delegated to officers 
jief on or noncommissioned ofhcers of a lower 
Amy, grade. Since these same officers and 
iment Hi noncommissioned officers are going to be 
od job J in positions of higher rank and will be 
0, WE B® required to perform missions of greater 
ls and responsibility during another war, the 
house process of centralization works against 
1s, be them. Too much centralization may 
"tran: have a deleterious effect on training, par- 
ave (© F ticularly combined training. Command- 
r out ers of the units of various branches have 
¢ our their own training objectives. They are 
We particularly anxious that their own units 
lems, become proficient in their own particu- 
vers, | lar field. They devote all of their time 
d the Bi and effort to attaining those objectives. 
They realize that they are going to have 
y cap to learn to work with other units at some 
about JM time in the future, but the important 
e said thing to them is that their own unit be- 
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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 





The infallible Book 
The following, by Captain Charles W. Castle, 30th 


Infantry, appeared in the January, 1907, Journal of the 
United States Infantry Association : 


It is reported that the President's opinion is that much 
of the drilling of troops, as now conducted along the lines 
of voluminous rules and regulations, is a waste of time, 
and that it should conform more closely to what is destined 
to be used on the field in time of war. It is a plain fact 
that the present system, especially where competitive 
drills are in vogue, results in devoting so much attention 
to formality and detail that there is neglect of vital sub- 
jects like the normal attack and troops in battle, which 
present an epitome of the tactical lessons of all the ages. 
The first step in this direction would be to cut down the 
thirty pages of ceremonies, and add a few paragraphs 
about hasty intrenchments and packing mules and wag- 
ons. However, those who do the drilling are most con- 
cerned about learning to execute what is prescribed; and 
in this age of recitations and examinations the book serves 
so extensively as a textbook, as to demand that everything 
be presented so clearly that interpretations may be un- 
necessary. It is defective if the text itself fails to settle 
positively those fine points which become, in garrison and 
company schools, subjects of discussions as- profound as 
the higher criticism of the Scriptures. 
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You FIND EXACTLY ONE PARA 
o ubject of smoke screens for 
the most dramatic use of 
luring the last war—in Field 
zs lations and, while you may 
at more than this in the 
alter ndigested tactical doctrine 
biel vrown out of World War II, 
. ou find any very clear think 
most important subject. 
: Inde there seems to have grown up 
’ » around the use of smoke, 
its use in river crossings, 


rtic 

hich | think should be dissipated be 
fore it is too late. There is much impor 
snt work and much sober thinking still 
be done in smoking out the full use 


,which smoke can be put. 


The European phase of World War 


across the river without excessive losses 
in time, pérsonnel, and equipment, or 
his victory will turn out to be a Pyrrhic 
one, indeed. 


Use of Smoke in Europe 


There were more than 100 tactical 
situations in Europe in which smoke 
generators were employed for screening 
operations in forward areas. This in 
cluded 23 assault river crossings, and 
41 occasions on which smoke generators 
were used to screen bridges or bridge 
construction. At the same time these 
screens served as antiaircraft protection. 
These instances, of course, do not in 
clude the many times when smoke was 
used but only those occasions when 
static mechanical generators were used. 





sion over the Moselle River in France in 
inid-September, 1944. This, incidentally, 
was the first time smoke generators had 
been employed in support of an assault 
river crossing in the ETO. A very great 
deal was learned during this operation, 
and a retrospective critique cannot help 
but be valuable to all students of rive: 
crossing tactics. 

Che 5th Infantry Division, under the 
command of Major General Leroy I 
win, found itself in a peculiarly mad 
dening situation during the first week of 
September 1944. Having swept tri 
umphantly across France after the break 
through in the north, it ran out of gaso 
line, along with the rest of the Third 
\rmy, and was immobilized in the Ver 
dun area. Across the Moselle the dis 





Under a blanket of smoke laid down by a Smoke Generator Company, Engineers build a pontoon bridge across a European river. 


Il was noteworthy for—among other 
things—its many river crossings, of 
which the Rhine was only one. The 
frequency of European rivers posed 
problems which were made-to-order for 
smoke and which—without smoke— 
would have been hard to cross. At its 
very least, a strongly defended river line 
presents a formidable obstacle to an ad- 
vancing force, and the commander must, 
sooner or later, get across the river and 
drive the enemy from his positions on 
the far shore. Furthermore, he must get 
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Smoke screens laid down by mortars 
and artillery have certain limitations 
which became apparent early in the 
European campaign. Such screens have 
to be lifted when troops come into the 
impact area, they are more expensive, 
and, finally, they fail to furnish over-all 
protection to the crossing area. We also 
learned that smoke from mortars and 
artillery does not lend itself to long peri- 
ods of operation for large area screening. 
Smoke generators, supplemented by mor 
tar and artillery smoke, overcome these 
limitations. 

Possibly the most illustrative of all 
the river crossings in which American 
troops participated during the Battle of 
Europe, and one which highlighted all 
of our prior—and present—problems in 
the employment of smoke generators, 
was that made by the 5th Infantry Divi 


organized troops of the Metz garrison 
were in headlong retreat, and the Divi 
sion was unable to do anything about it. 
Worse still, before the Division’s gaso 
line supplies were replenished, the Ge 
stapo had thrown itself across the route 
of the fleeing Germans and had driven 
them back to their positions. While the 
immobilized Americans waited for gaso 
line, the enemy proceeded to organize 
strong defensive positions along the east 
bank of the river and bring up fresh 
troops. The situation was not unlike 
that which had faced the 5th twenty-six 
years before when it prepared to force a 
crossing of the Meuse River just before 
the Armistice. 


Crossing in the Face of the Enemy 


General Irwin knew that he had to get 
across the Moselle and close with the 
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enemy. [he problem was heightened by 
the fact that the enemy had excellent ob- 
servation. The | lth Infantry Regiment 
had attempted to cross the river near 
Corny, six miles southwest of Metz, but 
so heavy had been. the enemy-observed 
hire that it had been impossible without 
smoke to put up a bridge over which ar- 
mor could follow the Infantry. Conse- 
quently this crossing could not be de- 
veloped but the regiment did hold its 
ground until the 10th Infantry Regiment 
could be brought up to spearhead an 
all-out crossing operation. 

The 84th Smoke Generator Company 
which was attached to the Division 
about this time, was not trained for for- 
ward area or assault operations. Like 
most of the SG companies its entire in- 
doctrination and training had been for 
rear areas and antiaircraft screening. 
[his was the principal reason for the 
lack of operational and tactical ability of 
the company. General Irwin ordered the 
commander of the 10th Infantry, on Sep 
tember 8, to attempt a crossing of the 
Moselle at, or near, Arnaville, which 
was approximately two miles south of 


the point where the llth had made its 
effort. The regiment was directed to 
secure the high ground east of Arnaville 
and north of Arry. The 84th Chemical 
Smoke Generator Company, and a 
heavy bridge company, were available to 
the division. The former unit was to 
support the 10th Infantry on Septem- 
ber 9 with the mission of screening the 
assault area and bridging site. 

The whole success of the plan de- 
pended upon surprise, and surprise de- 
pended upon denying enemy observa- 
tion. Artillery preparation was ruled 
out, and, instead, the assault boats were 
scheduled to push out into the stream at 
0100 hours, September 10, with the 
smoke generators going into action at 
daybreak to screen the entire assault 
area. (There were no chemical mortars 
available for this mission.) 

The 84th Chemical Smoke Generator 
Company was placed under the opera- 
tional control of the Corps’ Engineer 
unit detailed to construct the bridge. It 
will be shown how this arrangement 
posed certain grave problems as the 
operation progressed. 
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Numbers on this sketch refer to smoke generator positions referred to in the text. 
The crossing sites were just above the railroad embankment. ; 
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Preparing the Smoke Pian 


Before the crossing to 


ple “ h, 

Chemical Officer of the 5th | Fu D 
vision began a meteorolog: study ‘ 
the area, drawing upon reports from th, 
Air Force, as well as local we ther ae 
ings from the Division Ariillery 4.) 
supplemented with informa gathered 
from natives of the region his stud 
established the fact that th prevailing 
winds were from the west and normal, 
were of a low velocity. “ 
Before describing the operation, itsel 


it might be helpful to consider the te: 
raln. 

The valley of the Moselle js quite 
narrow both above and below Arnayill 
At the site of the crossing, the river, , 
railroad, and a canal run roughly parallel 
in a belt of approximately 500 yards bx 

tween Arnaville and the river. East of 
-the river is a 1,000-yard stiip of flat land 
beyond which rise hills. These hil 
were occupied by the Germans at the 
time the reconnaissance was made. 

On each side of the narrow valle 
there are north-south roads which const; 
tute a dividing line between the fa 
country and the beginning of the hills 
When the weather is clear it is possible 
to stand on the hills and have observa 
tion five or six miles down the river 
toward Metz, as well as from three to 
four miles up the valley. It was immed 
ately obvious to the 10th Infantry Com 
mander and the Division Chemica] Off 
cer that the crossing site would have to 
be effectively and continuously screened 
to prevent it from coming under ob 
served fire, and thus become untenable 
The convergence of five valleys on the 
crossing area further complicated the 
smoking operation by their great effect 
on the wind conditions. The photo on 
the opposite page shows the effect o! 
variable winds in the region. 

The Division Chemical Officer and 
an officer of the 84th Smoke Generator 
Company made their own reconnais 
sance, deciding to set up the smoke gen 
erators approximately 1,000 yards wes 
of Arnaville, behind Hill 303 at Station 
1 on the map. From that point the pr 
vailing wind would carry the smoke 
down through the Arnaville gap anc 
out over the crossing site, the far bank 
and on over the enemy hill positions 
Thus the entire crossing area would be 
screened by haze which would effec 
tively deny enemy air and artillery ob 
servation, not only of the crossing site 
itself, but of the approaches, as well 
Such a screen was imperative if the eng 
neers were to be able to erect 2 heavy 
bridge which could transfer tanks and 
heavy equipment across the Moselle 
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ors were to be set up at 
te initially because a shift- 
nd seemed unlikely. This 


as based on the weather 


Selecting OPs 


ided to set up an OP and 
t in the OP of the 10th In 


ntrol | : 
non company on the south 


lt was 


antry S 
<¢ slope of Hill 303, with another OP 
a the east crest of Hill 301. Radio was 
«0 be the means of communication be 


tween the OPs and the smoke generator 
| officer, while the Engineers were 
ave tactical control of smoke. Ground 
n was unsatisfactory since at 
best there was only a flanking view of 
the screen. It was not possible to set up 
an OP on the enemy side of the screen 
ince the high ground on the far shore 
was occupied by the enemy or was too 
insecurely held in the early stages of the 
eration This was overcome by the 
use of an L-4 aircraft which flew over 
the area. 

Having the smoke line on the reverse 
slope of Hill 303 had the advantages of 
placing the generators, the oil dump, 
and the personnel in defiladed positions 
and making it possible to supply the 
generators by means of the Arnaville 

ad which passed near by. Another 
factor which influenced this decision 
was the inexperience of the troops of the 
34th and the uncertainty as to how they 
would react once the operation started. 
One thing was certain: there should be 
no break in the smoke as long as the Ger 
mans held their commanding positions 
m the hills across the Moselle. 

[he 84th was equipped with the new 
\l2 smoke generator which is especially 
suited to screen forward areas. In addi 
tion there was a supply of M1 and M4 
smoke pots available to supplement the 
screen. Fog oil was obtained from the 
Third Army depot, but the Division had 
to use its trucks to bring up the oil be 
cause the 84th did not have enough 
motor vehicles for the job. The Division 
trucks brought the oil to the 84th’s biv 
ouac and supply area, which was about 
four miles behind the forward dump 
which was located at Position No. 1, 
just behind Hill 303. Company trucks 
then hauled the oil and other supplies 
to the forward dump and to the genera 
tor positions. There were 48 generators 
available. There was no time to train 
the unit for its new mission or to over- 
come some of the habits acquired during 
its earlier training—which had been re- 
stricted to such missions as providing 
large scale smoke screens for ports. How 
real this drawback was will be seen as 
this account progresses. 
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This air photo, looking WSW, shows the variable wind conditions at the crossing, 
caused by the convergence of five valleys in the area. At far right the smoke is blowing 


to the left, while smoke from the generator at the left is blowing almost across the 
path of the smoke from the other generator. The two are about 500 yards apart. 


The 84th moved into its positions 
during the night of October 9-10 and set 
up 12 generators at Position No. 1 to 
begin smoking at 0600 hours. At 0210 
hours the 10th Infantry began crossing 
the Moselle and, so silently did the op 
eration proceed that almost complete 
surprise was effected in the initial stages 
Che first elements of the Combat Team 
were 300 yards beyond the Moselle be 
fore the Germans discovered them and 
opened up with small-arms fire. The 
Infantry proceeded to attack the enemy 
positions on the hills, suffering severe 
casualties, but by 0800 hours Hills 386 
and 310 were taken. 


Getting Into Action 

The smoke began to spew out of the 
generators at dawn, 0600, and the pre 
vailing winds cooperated by carrying the 
cloud down over the crossing site. By the 
time it was daylight the crossing was 
quite as invisible to the enemy as it had 
been when the 10th Infantry hopped 
off during the night. But four hours later 
the wind suddenly switched from the 
west to north-northeast, driving the 
smoke away from the site. This ex 
posure was followed immediately by 
enemy artillery fire on the crossing area 
which dramatically underlined the value 
of the screen. 

During the four hours of smoke pro 
tection, however, a second combat battal 
ion had crossed the river, wounded had 
been evacuated from the far shore, and 
supplies and ammunition had been fer 
ried across the river. Construction of 


the projected heavy bridge, or, for that 
matter, the moving up of any of the 
bridging equipment, had not yet been 
started, and this had to be done before 
armor or artillery could be put across the 
Moselle. Continuance of a smoke screen 
was vital for this operation as, indeed, it 
was for further employment of assault 
boats. 

The shift in the wind caused the bulk 
of the smoke to travel behind Hill 301 
so Operations were suspended at Position 
No. 1 and an immediate reconnaissance 
was made to pick new generator posi 
tions. This reconnaissance resulted in 
the selection of a smoke line on the 
near shore under the protection of an 
eight-foot railroad embankment which 
afforded ample space and good defilade 
for four generators. At the same time 
pt sitions were selected on the far shore 
te which it was hoped that generators 
could be moving during the night. 


Into New Positions 

\s the time to move the generator 
troops approached, officers could only 
hope for the best. These green troops 
were to be exposed to heavy enemy artil 
lery fire and sporadic small-arms fire for 
the first time in their lives but every 
thing depended upon speedy reestablish 
ment of the smoke screen and, in turn, 
upon the effective functioning of these 
troops under fire. The troops moved to 
their new positions hesitantly and, un 
fortunately, displayed a tendency to 
spend excessive time in foxholes but by 
noon, Position No. 2 was occupied and, 
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as soon as the screen was started, fox 
holes were dug laterally into the reverse 
slope of the embankment. 

hat same evening Position No. 3 was 
established. This position was protected 
trom the heaviest enemy fire by a hill, 
north of Noveant. 

Smoking operations continued 
throughout the night from Positions 2 
and 3, the screen remaining low and 
slowly drifting under a two-mile-an-hour 
north wind, shrouding the valley to the 
south for six to eight miles. Before day- 
light eight generators and crews, along 
with 16 drums of fog oil, were ferried 
across the river to Position No. 4. The 
next day two other positions, 5 and 6, 
were established on the near shore, aug 
mented by a jeep-mounted generator 
which moved north and south along the 
valley road and an adequate screen was 
maintained at the crossing site, regard 
less of wind direction. During the day 
two generators were knocked out by 
direct hits from enemy artillery shells, 
one truck was seriously damaged, and 
one man was killed. 

Priority for ferrying generators, crews 
and supplies to the far shore was difficult 
to get. Later we avoided this trouble by 
making the smoke generator company a 
component part of the assault team. 


Poor Judgment 

There was a comparative lull in en- 
emy artillery fire on the crossing area 
during the early morning of September 
11 and the Engineers hauled several 
pieces of heavy equipment down to the 
shore in preparation for the bridge con 
struction at the southern edge of the 
crossing site. 

But the Engineer commander of the 
operation at 0900 hours on that day, be- 
lieving that the lack of enemy fire made 
further smoke operations unnecessary, 
ordered the generators to be shut down. 

As soon as the generators were cut off 
and the crossing site exposed, enemy 
artillery opened up full force. Two 
pieces of engineer equipment received 
direct hits, a number of Engineer sol 
diers were killed, and—at this point—the 
Division Chemical Officer, acting as a 
representative of the Division Com- 
mander, ordered the screen reestab- 
lished. Despite the reestablishment of 
the screen, the disclosure of the crossing 
site had made it necessary to shift con 
struction about 500 yards downstream, 
with a resultant delay in the whole cross- 
ing operation. A recurrence of this situa- 
tion was avoided by removing opera- 
tional control from the Engineers and 
placing it directly under the division 
commander. This control was exercised 
by the Division Chemical Officer. It was 
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an expensive, but important, lesson. 

On September 12 the smoke screen 
was operated from 0545 to 2130 hours. 
It was difficult to maintain the generator 
positions as well as the flow of supplies 
because enemy fire was heavy over the 
crossing site, the positions themselves, 
and the route to the forward command 
post. Supplies, brought from the com- 
pany dump and across the river by ferry, 
would have had to move under enemy- 
observed fire if it hadn’t been for the 
smoke screen. 

Construction of the bridge got under 
way on the night of September 12-13 
and it was completed by 1600 hours on 
September 13. The first armor began to 
cross at once. There were times during 
this day when the crossing site was al- 
most untenable because of planned en- 
emy fires but the screen was maintained 
constantly until 2130 hours that night. 
During the day the company suffered 
some casualties and lost two generators 
and two trucks to German shelling. 


Shifts in the Wind 


There was a heavy concentration of 
enemy artillery fire on the following day 
and the Engineers were obliged to evacu- 
ate persons from the bridge site from 
time to time. Despite the difficulty of the 
situation, screening operations were con- 
tinued. Frequent changes in wind direc- 
tion during the day caused the generator 
positions to come under direct observa- 
tion by the Germans and, as a result, 
positions were quickly changed. We 
used smoke pots to hide upwind genera- 
tors, plug gaps in the screen, or maintain 
the screen while the positions were 
being shifted. 

The smoke helped immeasurably but 
it must not be assumed that the going 
was easy for the 5th Infantry Division. 
It required some of the toughest fighting 
this outfit experienced during the war to 
seize the German positions on the 
heights beyond the river. Enemy coun- 
terattacks were of almost fanatical in- 
tensity. Between September 10-16, 15 
per cent of the officers and 22 per cent 
of the enlisted men of the 10th Infantry 
were killed in action. Most of these 
casualties occurred outside the screened 
area. One can but theorize as to the 
number of casualties had there been no 
smoke screen. It is an entirely logical 
assumption that they would have been 
many times more and that the crossing 
of the Moselle would have been in- 
definitely delayed. 


Bridge Completed 
The vital bridge across the Moselle 


was completed on September 13 and the * 


bridgehead was considered secured on 






the 17th. But screening op 
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heavy pontoon bridge and o; tootbridgeMillMand the 
were thrown across the Nioselle al arefull 
American troops were put on the fail ersant 
shore in force. During all this time. ,, omnat 
the screen was constant ex pt for oc fll now 
casional breaks caused by shifting wing ders $ 
and on the occasion when the Engineer {Ml on flict! 
prematurely cut off the generators. The esulted 
Germans were unable to Pinpoint the lilMof the s 
bridge at any time after September |) 4 
Uncertain as to the exact location of the Jod 
bridge, enemy artillery fired wastefylh: om 10 
and indiscriminately throughout tk an 
area. Engineer officers said that thf h 
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smoke screen. Altogether the screep < 
was maintained until the Metz for Defect 
ken—a period of eight wee 
were ta pe g eeks he de 
Lessons of the Operation posts. 
, : » D 
I have given this rather detailed « a 
> ° a” nts 
count of this operation because it illu ® bi 
. adil 
trates the problems which were en is 
. . smoke 
countered in subsequent river crossings J. 
. . : chang 
in which smoke generators were used, baal 
. jgure 
and because the problems which arose > ’ 
} smoke 
on the Moselle ought to be remembered ‘ = 
. + strec 
in our postwar, training and organiz 
Ps ; 8 nearb 


tion. 

What, exactly, did the operation es 
tablish? Primarily it proved that smoke 
generators could support an assault rive: 
crossing effectively. As a corollary 
this, several other lessons were learned 

(1) The T/O & E of a Smoke Gen- 
erator Company should be changed. Bong 
These units were—and still are—organ & 4) 
ized under T/O & E 3-267, 4 May 1944, .. },. 
which does not provide sufficient trucks 
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area 
to support an operation. Remember that =~ 
the division’s trucks had to be used to 6 


move fog oil from the Army to the com The 
pany dump. This is a potentially seriou 


smo 

deficiency. : ae 
(2) Plans must include provision jo J .... 
early supply of far shore generators. We poin 
found during the Arnaville operation & ....; 


that such supply and resupply must be J .., 
effected early in the operation. Further, J}, 
it is necessary to get generators actos HH 
the river at an early date. Emergency Jj, 
use of smoke pots on the far shore is pos 
sible but the irritant characteristics * & ,,.. 
HC smoke are an objection. These de J... 
ficiencies in planning can be avoided f J cc, 
the SG company is a component patt of 
the river-crossing team. str 
(3) Control of smoking operations He op 
must be at the level of the highest eche Ti the 
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) to 21y a re [here are a number of ele- 
| the com ents involved in a crossing—infantry, 
St Smolefil ngineers, artillery, tactical air support 
; the | nits, and transportation units. Each has 
‘SINg oneflMrs. prob! resulting from the smoke 
OOtbridge fl. nd these problems must be weighed 
elle, angi orefully by an authority fully con- 
the fa fl crsant with the broad picture. The 
HME, tox mmander of the SG company must 
It for o& know clearly from whom he is to take 
18 Winds Morders so as to eliminate the danger of 
Ngineerx M/-onflicting orders. We saw what havoc 
Os. The esulted from the premature cutting off 
Oint the MMMBof the smoke by the Engineers. 
mber ! 4) Prevailing winds cannot be de- 
mi Of the ended upon. Experience gained in 
astefyl}; the crossing of the Moselle proved that 
Out the. smoke screen can be allowed to rest 
that th in the whims of the wind. Subsequent 
structed planning provided for winds from any 
by the int of the compass. 
screen 5) Aerial observation is important. 
rt fons Defects in a smoke screen cannot always 
i be detected from ground observation 
n posts. During the operation at Arnaville, 
‘iled ac. Mate Division Chemical Officer made 
it illys MSDtS in an L-4 artillery liaison plane, 
ere en. enabling him to spot weak spots in the 
rossino: e™OKe screen as well as anticipate wind 
© used MC ANgES- Frequently it was possible to 
h arose gure Out the probable drift of the 
mbered smoke by noting the direction of smoke 
roaninn. estteamers from fires in burning villages 
: nearby. This type of observation, aug 
tion es. pmented by air-ground radio communica 
“smoke (tion, makes fast changes in the location 
ie tiene of generators and other corrective meas- 
lary to MeUts possible. Aerial observation also is 
er invaluable for reconnaissance prior to a 
» Ge smoke operation and actually reduces 
eter the number of hazardous and time: 
_. consuming generator shifts once the op- 
1944, eration has started. Much work remains 
‘truck a’ be done in developing control of large 
or the smoke screens from aerial OPs and 
a control points. 
a 6) The entire area must be screened. 
serious Le blanketing of the whole region by 
smoke—both to the front and to the 
ys rear—is necessary to minimize the dan- 
We Meets Of enemy fire correction from other 
ration Wnts than known enemy OPs. The 
ist be oe vital area should be completely 
wha surrounded and extra generators should 
a be strategically spotted so generators 
cency rn have to be moved when the wind 
changes, 
gp Chere must be a reserve of gen- 
ce de to”: Experience at Amnaville taught 
Jed if en the 50 generators available to an 
art of  “O™pany are barely sufficient and 
allow virtually no safety margin. De- 
—_ wean F n r generators by enemy fire or 
a am onal failure further emphasizes 
the need for an adequate reserve. 
tNAL 
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(8) On-the-spot maintenance is nec 
essary. The two SG mechanics allowed 
under the existing T/O & E are inade- 
quate and it was found that during the 
Moselle crossing they were unable to 
perform second and third echelon main 
tenance. This deficiency was corrected 
by attaching two or three smoke genera- 
tor mechanics from a Chemical Mainte- 
nance Company. 

(9) There should be two operators per 
generator. This lesson and also No. 8 
really belong under the remarks about a 
revised T/O & E above but I want to 
emphasize them. It was demonstrated at 
Arnaville that one operator per generator 
is not sufficient because it does not pro- 
vide for adequate relief, and communica 
tion between generator positions for bet- 
ter control. Furthermore it was found 
that morale was improved by having two 
men per generator. The number of gen- 
erator operators under the present T/O 
& E is based on daylight operations en- 
tirely and does not take into considera- 
tion the necessity of night operation. 


(10) The SG Company must be knit 
into the combat team. This lesson, too, 
has been stressed elsewhere in this ac- 
count, but it should be reiterated. The 
costliness of sending rear-area troops 
suddenly into a forward area without 
any previous training or indoctrination 
cannot be overemphasized. Valuable 
time was wasted during the Arnaville 
operation in reorganizing the SG com- 
pany and correcting deficiencies which 
would not have existed had the unit 
been trained for operations with combat 
troops. The development of SG troops 
which are capable of working with, and 
understanding, combat troops and their 
problems should start early in the train- 
ing phase and receive just as much atten- 
tion as the training of Infantry, itself. 
While I would not go so far as to say 
that an Infantry division's T/O should 
be broadened to include an SG Com- 
pany, I do contend that SG Companies 
should be so trained and indoctrinated 
that they can be integrated into an In- 
fantry combat team immediately. It is 
too late to start this training when there 
is a river to be crossed and the enemy 
is pouring out in fire from strong posi- 
tions on the far shore. 

The role of SG Companies, and of 
smoke, itself, may not be a glamorous 
one. Indeed, it is dirty, monotonous busi- 
ness, but it is deadly important. Our 
training doctrine, and our training itself, 
as well as our basic thinking on this 
whole subject, should be intensively 
scrutinized now while we are bending 
our energies toward the creation of an 
effective Army. 








Economy of Force 


Our theaters now are developed 
sufhciently to make it quite apparent 
that there is gross extravagance in 
both human and material resources 
everywhere. Theater commanders 
naturally seek to make themselves 
as secure against eventualities as 
they possibly can. They expect 
the War Department to find the 
resources which they demand, and 
thus far the War Department has 
met their expectations obligingly. 
However, sooner or later, the War 
Department will be forced, by in 
adequate total resources, to decide the 
form and substance of theater al 
lotments, and direct theater com 
manders to carry on with what is 
given them, not what they would 
like to have. 

My study of operations in the 
North African theater particularly, 
by both observation on the ground 
and from reports and dispatches, 
convince me thoroughly that the 
combat forces there are too much 
concerned with their own security 
and too little concerned with strik 
ing the enemy. The infantry is 
displaying a marked reluctance to 
advance against fire, but they are 
masters of the slit trench—a device 
which is used habitually both in de 
fense and attack. Regimental and 
higher commanders are not seen 
sufficiently in the forward areas, and 
battalions show the lack of this 
first-hand supervision. Commanders 
are in their command posts. I found 
that infantry battalions in the assault 
have their command posts organized 
in forward and rear echelons, the 
latter the stronger. Commanders of 
all echelons cry for both antiaircraft 
and ground defense. One high com- 
mander seized the reconnaissance 
company of a tank destroyer bat 
talion for his personal guard, thereby 
rendering the destroyer battalion 
virtually ineffective. This attitude is 
everywhere and is undermining the 
offensive spirit by which alone we 
can win battles. | maintain that our 
organization must be an offensive 
one, not cringingly defensive. We 
cannot provide thousands of purely 
defensive weapons with personnel 
to man them without detracting 
from our offensive power. Nothing 
can be more unsound than to provide 
a headquarters guard organically for 
a high command post.—From a letter 
written in the spring of 1943 by 
Genera Lestey J. McNarr to the 
War Department on the organization 
of the Infantry Division. 























Realism and Fantasy in Atomic Energy 


By Sumner T. Pike 


What are the facts about atomic energy as the) appear today? Mr. 


Pike, one of the Commissioners of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, gave some of the answers in this address, delivered before the 


annual meeting of ihe / 


SINCE THE FIRST ATOMIC WEAPON WENT OFF AT HIRO 
shima the American public seems to have gone through 
several stages of reaction to atomic energy. These stages 
are, of course not wholly separable, and a good many ol 
our citizens are still in the earlier ones, or even a combi 
nation of them. But there does seem to be some chrono 
logical continuity 

[he first reaction was largely wonder or bewilderment 
with some tinge of fear, but in the next one fear definitely 
took charge. At this point a good many well intentioned 
groups tried actively to scare the pants off our citizenry in 

1 attempt to insure some form of world government that 
would prevent future wars with their use of atomic weap 
ons. This “One-World-or-None” attitude was much like 
our national prohibition experiment which was, as Presi 
dent Hoover said, “noble in purpose,” but which didn’t 
work. Terror by itself is not a good motivation even for 
Yor ve causes. 

In the third phase there was a pretty clear-eyed estimate 
of the problem and some first-class people tried to frame 
workable methods for both national and world control 
of this new energy. In this period we got the Acheson 
Lilienthal Report, the Baruch proposal to the United Na 
tions and the Act under which our U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission operates, the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

\bout this same time atomic energy, which had been 
thought of up to then mostly as a material for bombs, 
turned pseudoscientific. The Buck Rogers and Sunday 
supplement school of science popularizers gave us auto 
mobiles and ships powered by uranium in sizes ranging 
from an aspirin tablet to a can of baking powder. I say 
“the Sunday-supplement” school of writers. 1 am sorry to 
have to include quite a few people who most certainly 
ought to have known better. A former Assistant Secretary 
of War gave us on paper a bomb a thousand times big 
ger than the ones we used on Japan, and the head of : 
midwestern university went the military one better by 
developing (also on paper) a contraption that would w ipe 
out half the United States at one blow. Other people in 
other lines of endeavor, including the medical profession, 
have for reasons of their own issued scare statements from 
time to time which have at least succeeded in getting the 
author's names into the headlines. 

The next mood, the one in which we seem to be op- 
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\merican Psychiatr) Association. 


erating today, is one of great disillusionment on ¢! pos 
sibilities of forming an international agreement, associated 
with the realization that there must be long dreary periods 
of drudgery before some of the encouraging promises of 
atomic energy are to be realized—with, however, exciting 
possibilities in almost every area of chemical, physical « 
biological research. 


Thinking Left in the Lurch 


Strong elements of some of the earlier moods and atti 
tudes still remain in the minds of the American people 
It isn't strange that this is so. The technological advance 
made in producing the atomic bomb, telescoped as it was 
under the necessities of war, was probably the biggest 
single advance of its kind in such a short length of time 
\pparently in a moment we excelled our best previous 
work by something like 17 million times. It is no wonder 
that our thinking has been left in the lurch. It is 
wonder that most of us have real difhculty adjusting ou 
selves to the possible meanings of atomic energy. 

The need, however, for clear thinking is obvious 
Psychiatrists know, probably better than any other group 
that fear is no foundation for intelligent thought and 
understanding. Fear is never on your side. It is always 
against you no matter who is frightened, you or the othe: 
fellow. It could really be dangerous to 2 democracy for 
fear to be so widespread that it developed into mass escape 
thinking or fantasy. No one, it is probable, can stand up 
under overriding fear for very long. The strong tum 
about, and examine and reason in search of a way t 
overcome or eliminate the cause. The weak retreat some 
how into the twilight of unreality, some of them to the 
point where they become customers of psychiatrists. lf 
we cannot live with fear then we must somehow fill the 
void with useful information, such as understanding, 
comprehension and knowledge. 


The Weapon Is a Fact 


Now briefly, what are some of the facts about atomic 
energy as they appear today? First, the weapon is a fact, 
an impressive fact, and at the moment, this country has it. 
No one, and I really mean no one, not even Drew Peat 
son, can give definite assurances as to when some other 
nation may also have atomic weapons. For this country 
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we attempt, and | think successfully, to make better 
use | our stock in trade of fissionable materials by im 
ents in the design of the weapon. 
nd, usable power from atomic energy is on the way. 
is a sizable time factor involved here and several 
subsidiary but formidable problems have to be solved 
he net usable power can be obtained. Probably there 
will be another period after that before the technical and 
eering people can perfect designs and achieve econo 
mies to the point where atomic power can compete in 
everyday use with other sources of energy. Indeed it may 
be that atomic power will merely fill several needs where 
present-day sources are thoroughly unsatisfactory. But 
atomic power is on the way and constant intelligent effort 
is being expended to achieve it. Some of the difficulties 
we see may be solved by lucky breaks and thus shorten 
eur time schedule. On the other hand, some difficulties 
not yet known to us may show up farther down the 
road and make the job more difficult. Only time can tell. 

[hird, the radioactive isotopes are here with us today. 
They are facts, present, usable tangible facts, made at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and distributed to the world. The 
projects for their use in research in biology, physics and 
chemistry, in agriculture and industry are expanding 
daily, and if it were not for the pressing shortages of 
trained men and instruments and for our undeveloped 
techniques, their application would be expanding even 
more rapidly than now. 

Working as we of the Atomic Energy Commission do 
somewhere in the middle of a multi-ringed circus in our 
job of developing atomic energy as trustees for the Ameri 
can people, we get some views of the reactions of sections 
of the public to various phases of this enterprise. 


Emotional Calluses 


lhe Commission itself has some reactions of its own, 
and by the Commission I mean not only the five men 
who head it but the Commission and staff in general. We 
seem to have developed some emotional calluses, much in 
the same way, | suppose, that bank tellers get over their 
initial fright at handling large sums of money or the 
players in almost every poker game at sometime or other 
take the attitude of, “Oh hell, they are just chips,” and 
proceed to do things either bold or foolish, or both, de 
pending on how results turn out. The Commission itself 
occasionally relaxes into a jocular mood and some of the 
corniest jokes are received with the loudest laughter. | 
suppose you could say these are escape symptoms. On 
the other hand, we are constantly made to feel the im 
mense responsibility we carry. Of course, as compensa 
tion, we frequently do have reason for excitement and 
exhilaration as some of the fascinating possibilities of 
research open up, and as, even at this early date, small 
ts and pieces of new and useful knowledge are un- 
vered by means of these tools. 
In Congress there is intense interest in the development 
‘ our program. In fact, for the first time in history Con- 
sress has established a joint committee to keep in daily 
ntact with an executive agency, and believe me, they do 
ep in contact with us. And we with them. You can tell 
at they, too, use “escape device” once in a while. For 
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instance, many members of Congress appear greatly re 
lieved when they move from the highly secret aspects of 
the atomic energy program to the unrestricted problems of 
town management or personnel administration. 

The scientific world is of course intensely aware not 
only of what is going on in the nuclear field, but of some 
of the new horizons that are being opened up. We see 
what I believe is an unprecedented eagerness to foster 
research, each group in its own field. This has even 
overcome for most of them the natural reluctance and 
distaste at being associated with weapons in any way, 
although of course there are exceptions. There is an 
almost universal resentment toward the secrecy require 
ments because, after all, interchange of facts, thoughts and 
ideas is essential to scientific advancement. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the Commission 
depends most heavily on the scientists for defining within 
their own fields the things which should be open to the 
world and those which should be kept under different 
degrees of security. In this work as might be expected, 
they have turned out to be just as human as the rest of 
us. While expressing resentment in general, each group 
in its own particular field has tended to be extremely 
cautious about recommending the release of information. 
This 1 might say causes the Commission some concern 
and amusement both, since it is commonly thought that 
only the military mind tends to keep everything Top 
Secret. The Commission is thinking of issuing a low 
but determined growl at some of our scientific personnel 
to see if we can’t shake more information—especially engi 
neering information—out into public view. 

One of the really interesting phenomena in the scien 
tific field has been the entrance of scientists into the 
political arena. From shrinking violets who refused to be 
quoted for the lay press, a good many of them have turned 
out to be mass publicists of no mean ability, and I see 
signs that some of them are liking it. They have made 
a real contribution to the public in tackling our problems, 
both scientific and political. 


Amiable Military Relations 


In the military establishment the relations are better 
than we could reasonably have hoped when we remember 
the hullabaloo that went on two years ago over the ques 
tion of civilian or military control. We have just con 
cluded a series of tests of atomic weapons out in the Pa 
cific at Eniwetok which required the closest kind of per 
fected coordination between the Commission and all three 
branches of the military establishment. The testimony, 
both official and grapevine, is of as great a success of com 
bined efforts of coordinated parts of government as has 
ever been achieved. I think this concrete instance says 
more than words possibly could. 

From industry the reactions are as mixed and varied as 
the various elements which make up industry. Some large 
companies were reluctant to stay with anything of 
warlike nature and withdrew. That attitude is easily 
understandable when you remember the “merchants of 
death” campaign of the last decade. In all of the com- 
panies, however, which had, or have a part in this vast 
undertaking, you see an attitude of high ancl sometimes 
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fierce pride in the achievement, which has really been 
magnificent. Some of the boys don’t like very much the 
patent features of our Act, and that is easily understand 
able because they do appear unprecedented. Of course 
the subject itself is unprecedented. . . . 

In the press, periodicals and radio group of mass public 
information we see, of course, all sorts of reactions. 
Naturally not many of these people have the technical 
information to distinguish accurately between the true 
and the false, so we have had many unintentionally mis- 
leading headlines. It is the tendency, also natural, to 
stress weapons and play down news about peacetime ad- 
vances. However, nobody realizes this better than the 
press group itself and it has laid out a program of self- 
education which bears fine promise. The willingness even 
to attempt such an ambitious program is an indication 
of the responsibility which the press feels toward the 
country in these uncertain times of wildly varying ten- 
sions. We also have in the press a tight little group which 
seems to think that if all the responsibility in the country, 
even including the presidency, were turned over to the 
military our problems would be solved. This is a group 
that has a strong streak of adolescence running through 
both its own editorial policies and its circulation. 

In education, and this includes not only our conven- 
tional educational institutions, but many other civic or- 
ganizations, clubs and societies, there is an almost universal 
desire to know the facts about this business. It is quite 
embarrassing to decline opportunities to speak and explain 
to responsible bodies in considerable communities the facts 
about the atomic energy enterprise. But if our Commis- 
sion is going to get any work done, we do have to decline 
some 90 per cent of such requests. .. . 

At present with the assistance of textbook and other 
publishers and certain educational groups, we are attempt- 
ing to work up a sort of a source book, plus a list of people 
all over the country who are able to explain the things 
which puzzle our citizens. This need must be filled if 
they are to have any rational basis for deciding the many 
questions which will inevitably arise about atomic energy 
as far in the future as we can foresee. For high school 
students, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has made a stab at filling this vacuum with 
its new booklet, “Operation Atomic Vision.” 

The reactions we see in the general public are of course 
extremely varied. There are, however, several familiar 
types. One is the Buck Rogers reaction. When do we 
get those cars which will run for our whole lifetime with 
one charge of a cubic inch of uranium? When do we 
get all that power so cheap that we will have our houses 
heated, our meals prepared and cooked, our floors swept 
and in general all work done for us, even perhaps to 
include elbow bending? Two is the medical miracle of 
no more cancer, no more heart disease, no more arthritis, 
no more common colds. People love miracles and espe- 
cially medical miracles. In the past few years we have 
had the sulfa drugs, penicillin, streptomycin and I am sure 
other miracles will roll out pretty regularly. There seems 
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something miraculous about atomic energy and it 
probable that with the extreme delicacy of the ; 


quite 
earch 
techniques permitted by use of the radioactive topes 
we will learn many things about the fundamenials of 


cell structure, growth and metabolism which we 


; : pre 
viously unknowable and are still unknown. . . . 


Futility and Apathy 


But the largest segment of the population is the one 
that has responded with a sense of futility and with 
apathy. I suppose at all times in all countries and on 
all new questions this group makes up the majority. The 
problem of what to do about this group is puzzling. Maybe 
there is nothing to be done. But there always exist in 
that group those who will respond to stimuli. There are 
people who will by educational media be brought to q 
status of awareness, to where they will do things. One 
of our greatest puzzles is how to bring that awareness 
and do it decently, fairly, quickly and efficiently. 

Which brings us to the question of what can you and 
should you as psychiatrists do. Obviously some of you 
will have to do something. 

Into a world that already had plenty of cause for ten 
sion and anxiety, there issued a new, a very different 
force, startlingly introduced by a tremendous bang and 
mass destruction. Perhaps you have already had patients 
whose anxieties have been aggravated by the existence of 
atomic energy. If you are faced with this, it seems to me 
you have as great a responsibility as the people in education 
or in the press and radio to have the easily obtainable facts 
to correct misinformation, misunderstanding and miscon 
ceptions that contribute to the upsetting of some minds 
You would then contribute toward preventing the some 
times fantastic distortion of available public knowledge 
about atomic energy. 

I completely understand that psychiatrists as a whole 
are as busy doing their work and training others as any 
men can be. I think I understand that you have an in 
adequate number of men trained to handle the patients 
who are or should be under your care. But I don’t believe 
you have much choice as to whether or not you will take 
on an additional load. You really owe it to yourselves, to 
your profession and to the people who consult you to 
know at least enough about atomic energy to cool off 
anyone who seems hysterical about it. 

Beyond this additional complication injected into your 
everyday work, undoubtedly you will have an important 
part in the civilian defense program now being studied. 
If there is any group which can evolve measures needed 
to prevent or allay mass hysteria in case of national emer- 
gency, it seems to me it is this medical group. But in this 
so-called peace, which is so much unlike a peace, it seems 
only sensible to take steps to channel the unique abilities 
of the psychiatrists into a well aimed attack on the obvious 
ramifications of a situation which one of these days we 
may have to meet without warning. I say this quite 
difidently, but it might be well for the security of the 
country if you would give it careful consideration. 
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IN THE FIRST PART OF THIS EXAMINA 

n of my experience as a leader I at- 
tempted to show how I had tried to ap- 

y certain basic principles of leadership 
luring the short period that I com 
manded my regiment of infantry before 
going into combat. It was simply a nar 
ative of day by day happenings in 
which | attempted to exert an influence 
n my regiment over and beyond the 
mere issuance of orders. 

[his second part will describe my ex 
perience in combat. Most cf the things 
| will include were collected in little 
pieces of understanding through the 
years, and digested in battle. ‘Together 
they add up, to me at least, to be the 
thing that is so often spoken of with so 
much respect and so much vagueness: 
Leadership. 

| am not disclosing my identity be 
cause the personal references I make are 
so intimate. Few men can openly reveal 
their innermost thoughts and I am not 
unlike most men. What I have to say 
would be of no value unless it were true 
and based upon success in battle. 1 am 
sorry there is so much of “me” in this. 
If it opens me to criticism all I can say 
is that it is just my story—for what it may 
be worth. To be coy would make this 
article useless and so I shall be unblush- 
ing in pursuing the theme as best I can. 

The techniques of leadership should 
ht the individual leader and the particu- 
lar situation. Therefore, my leadership 
program is only a solution by one com- 
mander of a particular problem, and pre- 
‘umes to be no more than that. Finally, 
it should be remembered that this was 
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my first battle experience as a com- 
mander, and that I had been in com- 
mand of my regiment less than a month 
when we entered battle. Therefore, I 
did some things that would otherwise 
have been unncessary. 

I am sure that everyone who reads this 
will understand that I know I succeeded 
only because of the magnificent soldiers 
in my regiment, and the outstandingly 
fine officers it was my great good fortune 
to inherit. But even the finest officers 
and men need competeni leaders to or- 
ganize their energies and give purpose 
and direction to their best efforts. Some 
who read this will recognize me, and | 
hope you who know me will understand 
that 1 am not claiming credit for their 
efforts, even under a pen name. 

I believe, too, that my officers and men 
will agree with me that leadership can 
and should be planned, and—if it had 
been possible for me to ask them—I feel 
sure they would not object to my using 
our common experience to try to make 
clearer some of the problems of battle 


leadership. 
Shipboard Plans 


Our combat team put to sea in eight 
ships, as part of a much larger force in 
one of the war's greatest amphibious 
operations. 

Part of my leadership plan called for 
certain things to be done on board ship. 
We had constructed relief maps of the 
battle area for each assault battalion and. 
during the voyage, every officer and man 
was briefed on what he was to do and 
where he was to go. 


We had a good plan, carefully worked 
out in detail. 1 wanted everyone to 
know and understand it fully. That way 
if our leaders became casualties | would 
have a whole regiment of mén ready to 
become leaders; also if things did not go 
according to plan, everybody would 
know it and understand the resulting 
difficulties. And finally, if 1 changed 
orders, they would know that plans 
which had been made with such care 
had not been revised except for a very 
good reason. It was good to have every- 
body working on something positive, not 
just thinking and worrying in a vague 
uncertain way about what might happen 
in the landing. 

Of course we had boat drills, weapons 
C hecks, and other such details, and there 
was work for the regimental staff, too. 


My staff, under the Exec, drilled in 
an SOP on how to get out a field order 
quickly, basing practice orders on our 
coming battle area. Of course, we would 
normally operate on fragmentary orders, 
but there should be no floundering over 
mechanical details when a full-scale 
order was required. 


And what was the Regimental Com 
mander doing? 

Just this: Reviewing the steps by 
which I could most effectively exercise 
leadership in combat. To begin with, I 
was going over in my mind the princi 
ples of leadership I hoped to stick to. I 
went over them constantly, because they 
bore directly on things that I, as the com 
mander, had to get straight in my own 
heart. They were three in number: 
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Frere 


As we sailed toward our battlefield | planned what | should do to be a Leader. 


1) | would do 


right and proper, because it was right 


what I thought was 


ind proper, and let the chips fall where 
they mayo! blood How when necessary 
either mine or others 
2) I would not ask any man to do 
what I was not willing to do myself. 
hus I had to be ready to obey my own 
orders, to physically go where I asked 
my soldiers tO go 
+) My men would soon come to 
understand this, if it was really so, and 
as a result both officers and men would 
risk their lives in carrying out my orders 
in a way that no threat or regulation or 


court could ever torce them to do 


And to these | added four points to 
remember about Planned Leadership for 
1 commander in battle 

1) My men would expect me to 
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anticipate battlefield developments; they 
would expect me to take positive action 
when faced with an emergency. 

2) They would look to me for reso 
lution. In their hearts they would want 
me to order what must be ordered; they 
would want me to have iron in my soul, 
for my men were soldiers—intelligent 
\merican soldiers. 

3) Therefore, if | was to be effective, 
I should have to win the right to issue 
such orders by appearing in the fore 
front of battle. And after I had estab- 
lished this right it would be my duty not 
to needlessly endanger the valuable sol- 
dier | would then be. 

(4) Good regimental commanders are 
hard to come by, but if the Old Man 
ever reaches the point where he does not 
go to the “hot spot” where his men need 





his presence, then he is no | 
regimental commander. 

I made my final preparati 
cising leadership as | leaned 
rail on deck at night. I loo} 
the dark shapes of my men 
deck below, and a heavy \ 
on my shoulders, the weig] 
sibility for their lives, and 
cess in battle. Then I looked 
shapes of other ships where | 
other men sprawled in the 
with their thoughts, just as | wis 
mine. 

I remembered, too, how " 
time we had together before we en 
barked I had tried to arouse then 
belief in me, and I hoped that in tho: 


ships on the dark sea there e m 
who felt a little better about the comir 
battle because they believed their com 


mander was a competent soldier. But iy 
their hearts there would be 
swered question : 
“What will he be like when t! 
are down... ?” 
I may dwell overlong on how | f 
about going into battle, but I think ¢] 
is of incalculable importance to succ 
ful leadership in combat. The lead 
must win the battle in his own he 
before he walks into the flame of combu: 
he should not be just another sold 
ing to conquer fear. He can be afr W 
any intelligent man will be afi 
battle—but he must be the master of 
fear. 
Leader! What a truly great word 5 an 


To Become a Leader 


Chere are born Leaders. But I was: the 
one of them. So I planned what I shou , LC 
do to be a Leader, for I was a con th 


mander, and a man has no right to kk 
commander of a combat unit unless n 
is also a Leader. 

Chere in the darkness, as our sh pila 
moved inexorably on toward the p 
where our blood would stain the grou: B 
and the men would be separated fron pe 
the boys, I came to this realization 

It would be better for me to com 
of battle dead than a failure. ’ 

So I went down into my cabin an n 
looked at the maps and aerial phot 
graphs for the hundredth time, thinking 
of things that could happen, the dif 
ent ways the battle could go, and wh 
I would do in each case. In particular 
saw that the main route of advance 
the division was in the zone of action 0! 
another regiment, but if my regimen! 
captured its objectives on sch lule 
might be that we would move ahead and 
so I thought about what we might © 
outside of our own boundaries 
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Light before landing | wrote 
ny wife, not saying that we 


x ng the next day, but saying a 
"i briefly that | wanted her to 
= last words she would ever 
save | me—if fate decreed it that 
val 
\fter :nishing | took another piece of 


wrote down on it these words 
{| come to me: 


| have the strength. 

From where it comes I do not know, 
But of this much | am very sure: 

| have the strength. 


| then turned out the light and there 
» the dark, 1 repeated the words of 
che West Point motto silently, like a 
oraver, “Luty—Honor—Country.” There 
oi peace in my heart, because I had 
won my battle before we landed. So I 
went to sleep and got a good night's rest. 

lo those who have commanded men 
» battle | know that I do not have to 
explain the above in terms of leadership, 
but to those who have not, let me say 
that a vital part of your Planned Leader- 
ship must be to win the battle within 
yourself before you face combat. Reso- 
lution appears outwardly only when you 
have it inwardly. There is then no hesi 
tation or vacillation when you face the 
eality—you will need only to decide: 
What is the right thing for me to do 


nowr 


There was a real thrill in the naval 
and air bombardment in the pre-landing 
voftening up the next day. With every 
man at his post, the boats were lowered, 
the waves were formed, and | was in an 
LCVP of the fifth wave headed toward 
the beach where the shells were landing. 

On the beach there was confusion and 
men were pinned down. The company 
commander had been killed where | 
landed, and when I called upon men 
to move inward, they did not respond. 
But we had to move. All that had hap- 
pened was not clear to me, but there 
could be no question of what must be 
done: we simply had to move inland. 
So | stood up and moved inland. And 
my men went with me. 

It becomes clearer, I think, that my 
mental preparation—fixing in my mind 
the part I should play—resulted in my 
taking what I now know was the proper 
action without delay. I landed with the 
leading assault battalion partly because 
I wanted to be in the assault for some 
undefinable reason, but also because I 
thought that battalion in particular, and 
the regiment in general, would react 


more positively to my orders from then 
on 
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The beachhead was finally extended 
one thousand yards inland, with another 
battalion passing through the assault bat 
talion to a position on the far side of a 
deep swamp, where they were heavily 
counterattacked during the early morn 
ing hours. 

With the first light of dawn, I rose and 
shaved with a handful of water from 
my canteen. (There are two schools of 
thought—the shaved and the unshaved. 
I belong to the first.) Then I had a quick 
breakfast, interspersed with arrange 
ments for an air strike on the strong 
enemy force which had attacked our seg 
ment of the beachhead. As soon as these 
arrangements were complete, | took my 
bodyguard and my radio operator with a 
300 set, and started out in an Alligator 
across the swamp to the battalion that 
had repelled the counterattack. My Exec 
could run the command post, and the 
300 radio set would keep me in touch 
with him. 


On the Job 


1 found the situation under control. 
They had really laid ’em in the aisle 
with machine guns, and were now busily 
engaged in mopping up. Also everybody 
was jubilant over the success of the 
dive-bombing air strike. 

But one company had been almost 
entirely overrun in the enemy attack 
before dawn, and the battalion was 
shaken—with a line of our dead, silent 
on the ground. These, naturally, had a 
depressing effect upon the men, so | 
ordered the bodies removed. 

I told the battalion commander that 
we would launch an attack as soon as he 
could get under way, because the enemy 
force was on the ropes from the effects 
of smashing the counterattack. 

These orders were issued without ask 
ing if an attack could be launched, be 
cause I was there, not just talking on the 
phone. After the desperate fight only 
just finished, our men did not feel like 
attacking; but it was clearly my respon 
sibility to issue that order. 

After reporting to division, I returned 
to follow the attack, accompanied by 
the battalion commander. As we neared 
the top of the ridge that was our objec- 
tive, the company on our left reached 
the crest of a lower portion of the ridge 
—and was driven off in a fierce counter 
attack. I continued on to the top to be 
sure the company there did not with 
draw, while the battalion commander— 
a very able officer—went over to stop the 
left company from withdrawing beyond 
a specified point. 

That night, as I went over the events 
of the day, one thing bothered me. I did 


not know what it was like te be with a 





platoon in attack. So | resolved to edu 
cate myself on this point. 

Che next day when a coordinated at 
tack, properly supported with a good fire 
plan, was launched to retake that part 
of the ridge lost in the counterattack the 
day before, 1 went along. I found out 
what it is like to be with a platoon at 
tacking high ground. In two of my three 
battalions now, it seemed to me, I had 
established my right to issue orders to 
attack. 

The next day the remaining battalion 
of my regiment, which had been held in 
division reserve, was returned to me. It 
was launched in an attack on another 
part of the ridge line, and so | went to 
that area. 

The initial attack, on a one-company 
front, reached the top—and was caught 
in a concentration of fire. It suffered 
heavy casualties, including the company 
commander. Seeing this, | told the bat- 
talion commander to replace that com 
pany with a fresh one, and hold the 
ground gained. Then I went back to 
report the situation to division. 

On my return, the relief had not been 
completed; and when it was, the new 
company was counterattacked. The bat 
talion commander was_ ineffectual—a 
good man whom | like, but something 
was missing in combat. He waited for 
things to happen and watched them, 
rather than forcing things to happen the 
way he wanted them to. And he had 
not yet been to the hot spot of his bat- 
talion—on top of the hill. So I went up 
there to make a visual reconnaissance 
for the following day. 

Things were a lot different up there 
than they looked from two hundred 
yards away, because actually nobody 
owned the sharp crest of the hill. Our 
men were just below the crest and they 
swapped hand grenades over the crest. 
If either side attacked the other, they 
were perfect targets as they tried to cross 
the ridge line. It was not a happy situa- 
tion. 

So I went back to division to tell my 
commander that I proposed to pull back 
that night so that I could bring the full 
force of our fire power to bear Cit could 
not be done as long as we were so close 
to the enemy). 


Using Common Sense 


In the exercise of leadership I had 
now been to the critical points in each of 
my three battalions. This day's action 
also gave me an opportunity to do some 
thing that I was very anxious indeed for 
my regiment to understand: when the 
situation was such that common sense 
called for pulling back in order to save 
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lives of men who would otherwise be 
useless casualties, I pulled back. 

This was an application of another 
principle ; A personal interest in and re- 
sponsibility for the individual welfare 
and safety of each of my men was a duty 
that must be in front of me every minute 
of every hour of every day. 

\ny ofhcer who does not recognize 
this principle is not worthy of the com 
mand he holds. In no other way can a 
commander hope to get the energetic 
wholehearted effort of his men in tense 
situations; they must know for sure that 
he has their welfare and safety at heart, 
and that he weighs this in his plans. 

Chroughout the day I saw that the 
battalion commander just did not have 
something that I felt was necessary for 
a battalion commander in battle (al 
though he was a good man otherwise). 
So that night I relieved him. I did not 
go off half-cocked, but waited until the 
end of the day and had thoroughly 
thought out the right thing to do. 

| was fortunate in my Exec. He was 
as fine and efhcient a soldier in combat 
as he had been in the pre-combat days. 
I could be gone most of the day and 
leave things to him in the CP—always 
keeping in contact with the 300 radio. 
By using double talk and a prearranged 
code we did very well, and | owe a debt 
of gratitude to all of my staff. 

One thing that had to be straightened 
out in combat was that, as regimental 
commander, my physical strength should 
be conserved; there were a lot of things 
| might normally do for myself, that 
should now be done for me so that the 
regiment could get the maximum benefit 
from my efforts. For example: 


Getting Vocal 


Che first two mornings I was the first 
man to get stirring at dawn. The first 
time could have been accident, but the 
second time I got vocal on the subject, 
particularly when no coffee and break- 
tast were waiting for me. In my opinion, 
it was a duty to demand that these things 
be done for me, so that I could give my 
whole attention to the regiment. Ex- 
perienced officers, for some reason, per- 
haps trying to be democratic, will some- 
times permit such things to distract their 
attention. 

Of course, I tried to consider eventuali- 
ties that could happen days ahead. It 
soon appeared that a possibility I had 
foreseen was approaching an actuality : 
a shift in boundaries would place our 
regiment in the lead on the principal 
route of advance in the break out from 
the beachhead. 

In anticipating this I directed a bat- 
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That night I relieved the battalion 
commander. 


talion to attack a small piece of high 
ground, using only one company in as 
sault, preceded by a sudden short prepa- 
ration by every gun the regiment had, 
and all the fire power the division could 
give us. Before dark that night, I had 
the attacking company relieved on its 
objective by a small holding force from 
another unit, and assembled the battal- 
ion in readiness to tee off down the road 
if circumstances should make it possible. 


Field Order 


As soon as the attack succeeded, | 
called on the Exec to assemble all com 
manders for a dictated field order that 
same evening. If things broke our way 
we would be ready to jump. Now the 
practice our regimental staff had had in 
putting out a field order paid off. When 
I arrived at the CP half an hour before 
the order was to be dictated, I found the 
following: 


(1) Our folding situation map was 
set up so I could use it in my dictation. 

(2) Folding chairs, boxes, and logs 
were arranged in front of the map so 
everyone could sit down. 

(3) Two trained typists (well versed 
in five-paragraph order form and stand- 
ard abbreviations) were sitting at oppo- 
site ends of a folding table facing type- 
writers in which there were seven sheets 
of legal-length onionskin paper, with 
carbons. 

(4) The heading was already filled in 
except for the time signed. 

(5) The S-3 had another map on a 
board, with a legal-length onionskin 
sheet pinned down as tracing paper over 
what he knew would be the operational 
area. (This was so I could sketch the 
could then fill in the details and authen- 
tication. ) 

(6) A folding drafting table was set 
up, and two draftsmen were ready to 
reproduce the overlay. 






(7) The S-3 handed m 


} 
hg ttalit 


© 1 slip f , 
paper containing a station  ist—jyy . We ha 
penciled list of organic a: attaches ing the 
units which should be coveied jp th and co 
FO. 7 [he q! 

(8) The S2 gave me a brief no iS NO 
with some dope he wanted in Par, |, _ ther | 

(9) The S-3 gave me the latest |) cher ' 
FO for a quick once-over, and a slip \s | 
paper on which he had written oy , for wi 
couple of things he thought ought to ») Ie" *' 
in lt ond in 3x. . \s 


(10, The S-4 had several lines }, Comn 
wanted in Par. 4. schem 


(11) The Exec (who had stage-may we W 


aged the whole setup) said he had , Me dow" 
messenger standing by to take a Copy of was V 
the order to Division—and did | way, was U 
anything else? know 
(12) My orderly was there with , along 
canteen cup of hot coffee. of COF 
Now there may be some who will say " 
“What in the hell have these little me. Wa =" 
chanical details to do with leadership? rs 
Just this: There may be better pro a ‘th 
cedures, but this is one that works a 
Everybody knew exactly what everyone ad 
else was going to do; there was no con pee 
fusion, and I knew exactly what to ex se r 
pect and what I was going to do. of di 
It gave us all a nice feeling that we 4 
knew our signals and were on the ball he | 
| am sure my commanders were glad 1 ail 
see we knew what we were doing. ee 
In the dictation I called off the para al 
graph and sub-paragraph numbers, 1 ai 
keep the typists straight on paragraph wal 


ings and spacing. I stopped now and por 

then to get data from my staff or from | 

a commander of an attached unit. In 

this way, by talking unhurriedly, the alk 

typists had little trouble in keeping up a 
When the dictation was finished, re did 

production of the order was also com 


sen: 


tali 
plete; thus distribution was made at once on 
to unit commanders to take back with de 
them. I asked that each read his copy 
before he left to be sure it was legible a 
and that all questions were answered. a 


I asked my Exec and S-3 to check our 
copy, then went to my tent and lay th 
down to rest. , 


l 
I have taken time to outline this littl: re 
procedure to bring out the point that a 
SOPs of this nature should be worked e 
out and perfected by practice. They are . 
a definite part of the way a commander =f 
gets his will across, and there should be 
a certainty and lack of confusion here h 
that go with the commander's tone of \ 
assurance when he speaks. n 
Queer Feeling t 
It gave me a queer feeling the nex! 
day as I stood on high ground and 
watched from a distance as one of my 
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tacked a towering hill mass. 
ynned for that, even, includ- 
aratory softening by division 
rtillery and by air bombings. 
feeling I had was because | 
ng with them. But I had two 
lions, and this time there were 
2s for me to do. 


hattalit y 
We had 
ing the | 
and cor} 
[he que 


yas not & 


slip 
Just 4 
attached 
| in the 


let note ; 
r. la, ear" 


test ° 
a Di tched, my mind was on plans 
1 slip of a 
. Pa we would do the next day if 

out a aon 
ht “9 ‘ot attack succeeded—which it did. 

0 9% rr ** e ¢ 6 

8 \s | had anticipated, the Division 

ines he Mage Commander shifted the boundary and 


«heme of maneuver for an overlay; he 
we were given the go sign to take off 


ve-man : t 

: hed down the road with the battalion that 
copy ; was waiting for the chance. Since that 
_ was the “hot spot,” and I had no way of 


knowing what would happen, I went 
along—and one of those curious breaks 
of combat came our way. 

Our division commander (who be- 


with 4 


vill %, lieved in and followed the “hot-spot 
tle w yrinciple” himself) was with our bat- 
tship? E — 
talion as we began that move, assuring 
ody us that we would get full support from 
works division if we got going. This was a 
ie critical move from the division view- 
aay point, and his personal presence and 
an on-the-ground instructions made a lot 
) of difference to us. 
tes After by-passing a hill still held by 
om the enemy, using the cover of trees, we 
glad 


passed over a mined section in the road 
8: -and found a blown bridge. The enemy 


4 = was taken by surprise, and soon we were 
=, : on our way down the road through an 
Braph area of blown bridges where no trans- 
~ om portation of any kind could go. 
r from It was one of those things you have to 
it. In sense, to feel, and for which there are no 
Y> the rules, because we had gotten through the 
‘ 23 enemy lines, and the troops in his rear 
== did not yet know it. I called on the bat- 
hae talion to pull in its flank guards, so that 
t once we could push straight down the road, 
| with shooting at anything we saw. 
soit The battalion commander and | were 
ot with the advance party. It was a nerve- 
Rie racking business. The surprise of our 
1 la appearance, as much as our fire, scattered 
the enemy, and we punched five miles 
ltt into his rear areas, with only the food 


| and ammunition and arms we could 
that oS 
carry on our backs. By this time, too, 
wm we were beyond effective artillery sup- 
aa port because we were beyond radio 
range, due to hill masks. 
Id be TI 
1e push to that depth would never 


! rked 


of = e been made if I had not been there. 
e took some calculated risks—I knew 
more about the general situation, so was 
thus better able to evaluate the position 

le in which we found ourselves. 
al _ It was terribly hard on the men carry- 
= ing weapons and ammunition; but that 
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drive, when we found we had broken 
through, saved lives even though it cost 
the men much physical energy and 
cost me a lot of mental sweat. 

We spent an uneasy night, but morn- 
ing finally came with only one relatively 
minor attack. 


No Chow 


My bodyguard had come off without 
the chow he was supposed to carry. So 
I shared a single “D” ration bar with him 
for supper, and another for breakfast 
—the only two we had. I gave him direct 
orders not to even mention chow, much 
less take any food from front-line troops. 

That morning, just as | was ready to 
go back to division to report our situation 
and also to see that the leapfrogging 
battalion was en route to pass through 
us and keep going, our chaplain came up 
to me. 

“Colonel,” he said, “I hope I am not 
speaking out of turn, but | think some- 
body ought to tell you that you are an 
inspiration to these men.” 

I am afraid | stood there looking 
rather dumbly at him, for | was choked 
up inside. Finally, I managed to say: 

“Chaplain, it is really the other way 
around—it is | who am inspired by our 
men.” 

The chaplain, without knowing it, 
was telling me that I had passed the test 
—that the Planned Leadership to which 
I had given so much thought was able to 
replace the born instinct for command 
that I did not have. 

But in that moment I fumbled, for | 
neglected to express my pleasure at find- 
ing the chaplain there. I shall always 
regret that I did not do so. 


Up In Front Again 


Our drive continued, with another 
battalion taking the lead while still an 
other came up to a position of readiness. 
Once again | joined the leading battal 
ion. 

This time I found them stopping for 
the night short of the objective set—and 
so directed them to get going again. It 
was better to suffer with weariness than 
from enemy fire. So we resumed the ad- 
vance, and drew fire. This located the 
enemy position so that artillery fire could 
be massed on it during the night. 

And here occurred a little incident 
which I think is worth recounting. 

As the battalion hastily established a 
perimeter, the forward observer began 
ranging in with a single gun. This was 
difficult because of the long range and 
poor radio reception. A couple of shells 
went over, and I heard the observer's 
sensings—and then, wham! 


Although we were expecting enemy 
fre, | knew it was an artillery short. | 
chanced to be looking right at the point 
of burst, about ten yards away, and saw 
men go down. At least five of them—just 
crumpled in that queer relaxed way men 
fall when they are hard hit. 

I did not move, but continued my con- 
versation. The forward observer and the 
commander of our battalion of direct 
support artillery (who had come forward 

another of the many superlative sol 
diers to whom | shall be forever in 
debted) made haste to check the fire, 
which was all I could have done. The 
dead and wounded were taken away. 
My only action was to say clearly to the 
artillery commander, so that men near by 
could hear me, “I know these things hap 
pen, and I know you will take all the 
corrective action required. You have 
given us wonderful support, and | know 
you will continue to do so.” 

This was just one of those things I 
had set my mind to meet. We had the 
best possible relations with our support- 
ing artillery, and as a leader it was up to 
me to show my men the way to meet the 
misfortunes of battle. How they re 
acted to this I can never be sure, but 
here was my chance to show loyalty to 
higher headquarters and to our sup 
porting artillery at the same time. I did 
not feel it necessary to put on an act, 
screaming about “them people back 
there!” We were all working together for 
a common end, and harmony counted. 
I did not want the cheap popularity of a 
moment, bought at the expense of trust 
in our leadership and our companions in 
arms—and no one can tell me that my 
men were not smart enough to see that 
this was the right and proper thing un 
der the circumstances. Both officers and 
men looked to me in that moment of 
sudden tragedy, with the strain of a pos- 
sible counterattack brewing, and I am 

sure they took their cue from me. 
Nothing was ever said about the matter 
again. 


Soldierly Valor 


I could go on with other details, but 
they would only emphasize the princi 
ples which I have already underlined in 
one way or another. It is a great dis 
appointment that the purpose of this 
story, and the space available, do not 
permit me to recount many examples of 
the skill, determination, and flaming bat- 
tle courage of my men and officers of all 
ranks—such as the magnificent valor of 
a soldier who received a posthumous 
Medal of Honor; the company com- 
mander who led a spontaneous bayonet 
charge; platoon commanders in action; 
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Oa) a 


| made it a point to be up with the leading battalion. 


but, most of all, the never-to-be-forgotten 
courage of individual soldiers. 

[lowever, we are looking here at just 
one case history in Planned Leadership 

and so we come to something about 
which | have said nothing so far. 

\s we continued on our drive, | con 
tinued to go to the “hot spot,” unless 
there was a compelling reason for me to 
Generally I went 
where | could exercise the most control 


be somewhere else 


over the actions of my regiment—and, in 
particular, the timing of what we did 
\lso there is an undefinable sixth sense, 
an understanding of the situation that 
comes only to the commander who is 
where he can see. 

One day I found myself with my 
leading battalion, well out ahead of the 
rest of the regiment—and thus able to 
issue orders for the actions of my other 
two battalions with a surety that would 
have been impossible had I been back at 
the CP. 


night in a battalion perimeter that was 


\nd once again I spent the 


sure to be attacked before morning. 

It was a long night but morning 
finally came, and with it several dead 
a few yards of 


me. Our perimeter had been penetrated 


enemy soldiers within 
during the night. I had been in the cen 
ter of the perimeter, and relatively safe 

not unduly exposed. It gave me an 
advantage because there was no reason 
for me to be timorous over a radio report 
of fighting up front in the night that I 
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could not have evaluated had I spent 
the night at my CP. 

After a quick breakfast, I stood on a 
little round hill tip, with the snap of 
inaccurate small arms going by, and 
heavier caliber firing in the edge of the 
town where our leading elements were 
pushing down the road. I looked at the 
bodies of the enemy who had died not 
far from me in the night, and within me 
there was a sense of succeeding in a 
hard game, after those long years of get 
ting ready for the test. The thud of our 
tank fire came back to me, and inter 
mittent concussions from what I thought 
to be enemy mortar fire. 


Succeeding in a Hard Game 


Messages came and went. All around 
me there was the ordered confusion of a 
trained unit on the move, and I remem 
ber noticing young faces, so often turned 
toward me, with that intent questioning 
look young soldiers have for their leaders 
when they are going toward danger. And 
in my heart I wondered if, at their age 
and with their experience, I could have 
met the test as they were doing. I felt, 
however, that I had their trust and that 
I deserved it—not because I was born 
with something they did not have, but 
because there were years of getting ready 
behind me; I was a trained, professional 
soldier, and I had carefully planned to 
become the leader I had not been born. 


The assistant division commander ar- 


rived in the area, to bring an end t 
my battle reverie. I talked with him 
and, among other things, asked him 

I had done on previous occasions) not 1 
go beyond that point—that I did not want 
my regiment to become famous for ha 
ing a general officer casualty in our area 
Little did I realize then (as I started for 
ward) that I had just made arrang 
ments for a general to be at a crossroads 
to act as a traffic cop in speeding an 
ambulance with me inside. 

The battalion commander was busy 
with some of his staff on the edge of the 
road near the outskirts of the town, so | 
passed him and continued on toward 
the front. There | found things stalled, 
and the company commander of the lead 
company not enthusiastic about pushing 
on in the face of the fire he was getting 
After some conversaticn with the cap 
tain, and not wishing to by-pass the bat 
talion commander by issuing orders, | 
decided to hell with pussyfooting and 
went on down the road myself. 

There I found the leading platoon 
pinned down by small-arms fire, and tw 
tanks not advancing Cit was not tani 
country) because the infantry were ac 
companying them. It was hot, all right 
but I did not think it was hot enough ' 
stop the advance; besides, the enem 
positions were not yet well enough I 
cated to bring effective artillery hr 
down on them. So, after a few words 
with the lieutenant, in which he advisec 
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to take cover instead of 
men up and going as | 
o do, and disregarding the 
ust been scored on the tank 
:wav, I started forward. 
nant leaped to his feet and 
Let's go! The Colonel is 


. Yes, like in a storybook—the regi 
ental »mander fell at the head of 


si 
s re 


Other men died in that attack, and 
e wounded; and when I be 
came a casualty with them I was worth 
no more than any one of them. My 
Planned Leadership was suddenly lost to 
ny regiment—because I lay helpless on 


thers \ 


the ground. 

No longer was I a leader—but a bur 
len to be taken care of. 

But as | lay there, the habit was still 
strong, and so I gave orders—but in a 
short time twilight settled over me. | 
remember lying and looking up at the 
sky-and talking—then memory fades. 
Rut it does not matter, because I have 
eached the end of the lessons I learned 


bout being a regimental commander, 


nd this last was a bitter lesson. 
| had made a great mistake, because | 
sad become a casualty needlessly. 


The Commander’s Task 


I like to think that the Planned Lead- 
ship with which I had approached my 


job had paid dividends—that while | was 
on my feet I was an effective com 
mander. It is something that no one can 
ever take away from me. 

In retrospect, however, | can draw 
some conclusions about this last lesson. 
Where should the commander go in bat 
tle? 

Chat is a hard question; but, to me, 
the points | made in the first part of this 
narrative still hold: he must prove him 
self in the eyes of his men. If he has 
come up from a company grade officer, 
then he does not have to go about it the 
same way as an ofhcer coming in cold 
who has not been “up there.” 

I also think that the commander, no 
matter what his rank, must go to the 
“hot spot,” to the place where judgment 
counts, where a true feel of the actual 
situation can be gained that just simply 
is not transmitted by telephone or radio 
—in fact is transmitted in no other way 
than through the six senses of the man 
who is there. How far forward this is 
will depend upon his rank and upon the 
situation at the time. There is no set 
rule, unless the rule is that when in 
doubt err towards the front and not to 
wards the rear. 

So we seem to be coming back again 
to that fundamental principle: 

“I would do what I thought was right 
and proper, because it was right and 
proper, and let the chips fall where they 


Next War? 


\ blood How when necessary 
either mine or others.” 


may—or 


Phat can solve an awful lot of ques 


tions about where the commander 


should go, if he will just objectively con 
sider it that way each time. 

Looking backward, the principles | 
have recounted are sound—but they 
must be tailored to fit each personality 
and each leadership problem. There is 
no one way, but there is one thing we all 
can do: take some thought as to what 
we should do, not just assume command 
and wait for some divine guidance to 
come along and put thoughts in our 
heads at just the right time. 

It is said that genius is one-tenth in 
spiration and _ nine-tenths perspiration; 
and, if you want to apply that to the 
military profession, maybe it’s the an 
swer to why so many of our greatest gen 
erals were not high in their studies at 
West Point. 

There can never be any place in 
Planned Leadership for a phony—for 
blufing. Interest cannot be counter 
feited; you must be sincerely interested: 
you can't simply pamper your mind with 
the thought you are a professional sol 
dier and a commander by act of Con 
gress and the authority of the President 
of the United States. No man is ever 
going to be a Leader until his appoint 
ment as a commander is ratified in the 
minds of his men. (The End) 


In the second World War the airplane and the tank, working for 
the first time as a coordinated team, all but decided the contest against 
the side which was slower to develop these arms and the proper strat- 
egy for their use. In the next war, it will be the airplane and the 
various applications of rocket power which will decide the struggle. 
If the blitz of 1940 and 1944 was terrific, it was nevertheless mild by 
comparison with what will be possible through long-range rocket 
attack, followed up by rocket-strafing aircraft, bazooka-armed para- 
troops, rocket-driven demolition bombs and various types of guided 
missiles. —G. Epwarp Prenpray in The Coming Age of Rocket 


Power. 
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A Beers 


and a Rifle Platoon 


By E. 8S. Glenn 


WE RAN INTO EACH OTHER ONE FINE 
evening, the four of us, quite unexpect- 
edly and against all the indications of 
mathematical probability. We adjourned 
to a little place the Second Lieutenant 
knew for a couple of potato chips and a 
few beers. The Master Sergeant, being 
the fattest, presided, and, since both the 
Major and the Captain had just joined 
the National Rifle Association, the topic 
was which of the old shooting irons one 
might want to buy, to show the kids 
and frighten rabbits with. 

“Nothing like the good old M-1,” 
said the Major, “precise, powerful, the 
best military rifle of the war.” 

“Sure,” said the Captain, “I would 
like to have one myself. Nothing better 
for target practice. However, it wasn't 
always the same thing in combat. You 
can't aim when you don’t see what you're 
aiming at—and it is darn seldom that 
you can see your target on the battlefield. 
[hat is why 75 per cent or so of the rifle 
men never fired a shot, even when they 
were being shot at. In combat you fire 
on areas and to fire on areas you need 
the dispersion of a full automatic weap 
on. My old honey was the BAR.” 

Said the Second Lieutenant: “That 
1918 old fogey! Why, the BAR was the 
worst automatic rifle any army used. No 
quick change of barrel, no provision for 
semiautomatic fire and what a job it was 
to take it apart! Even the Limey Bren 
was a lot better. Not to speak of . . .” 

“I,” interrupted the Master Sergeant 
ponderously, “like the carbine.” 

“Not enough range,” said the Cap 
tain. 

“Not enough power,” said the Major. 

“That depends,” insisted the Master 
Sergeant. 

Nobody said anything since it was 
well known that the Master Sergeant 
was fond of poaching deer out of season. 
The Major ordered more beer and the 
Captain started the ball rolling. 

“You know,” he said, “we have already 
mentioned three different types of Infan 
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What kind of small arms should 


the Infantry have? 


try small arms and yet nobody spoke for 
the pistol, the tommy gun, the light or 
the heavy machine gun. That would 
have made seven. I don't know if | 
should call that riches or complications.” 

“That's nothing,” said the Master 
Sergeant. “When I was in the Frank- 
olakian Army at the beginning of the 
Balkan War, we had different caliber 
ammo for our automatic rifles and rifles.” 

“And what happened?” asked the Ma- 
jor. 

“We lost.” 

“The Krauts,” said the Second Lieu- 
tenant, “used the same MG 42 as squad, 
company and battalion machine gun, 
that is to say as automatic rifle, light and 
heavy machine gun.” 

“Which didn’t prevent them from 
losing the war,” remarked the Major. 

“Maybe,” said the Captain, “but 
neither did it prevent them from con- 
sidering their companies as being full 
strength when they had sixty men in 
them.” 

“True,” expounded the Master Ser- 
geant, “they used 60 men on jobs for 
which we needed 150, because that one 
and only type of machine gun of theirs 
could be adapted to any tactical situa 
tion. 

“Still,” said the Major, “their solution 
wasn't ideal. One of the reasons for the 
efficiency of their Infantry was that they 
were generally on the defensive; the MG 
42 is less terrific on the offensive. It’s 
too heavy and too unwieldy. I consider 
it a wonderful machine gun but a 
pees poor equivalent of the automatic 





rifle, if you see what | mean.” 


“What I like,” said the Secon 


tenant with a dreamy look in his ¢ %g 
the Marine squad. Three teams o ree 
men with a BAR in each. That's «ha; 
1 call fire power!” 

“Unfortunately,” regretted the ap 


tain, “we could never apply the .ame 
solution in the draft beer, | mean i» the 
draft-produced Infantry. It takes nine 
strong men to carry and serve 
BARs: the Marines can do it on!\ } 
cause of their exceptionally high 
cal standards.” 

“Uh?” said the Major. “Sez wi 

“I have heard once,” interrupted the 
Master Sergeant, “of an American weap 
on called the Johnson Light Machine 
Gun. It has an instantaneous chanve of 
barrel, fires full automatic from an pen 
bolt and semiautomatic from a closed 
bolt—so that the forward motion of the 
bolt doesn’t take you off the target when 
you're sniping. The most interesting 
thing abut it is that you get all that, a 
monopod mount and a full magazine 
too, for only 15 pounds: a real basement 
bargain.” 

“I was once very much interested in 
that weapon myself,” said the Major 
“but I couldn't find out how it performed 
under battle conditions, until the other 
day when I ran into a Marine para 
trooper major. As you know the Marine 
paratroopers used the Johnson in the 
Pacific. 

“Well to come back to that major, | 
bought him a drink and got him talking 
So I have the dope, so to speak, straight 
from the Leatherneck’s mouth. He liked 
it very much. The major, I mean, liked 
the Johnson. And a very fine type of 
field grade officer he was. The major, | 
mean,” concluded the Major. 

“Manure,” said the Captain. “Waiter, 
make mine a boilermaker this time!” 

“Anyhow,” said the Second Lieuten 
ant, “you could easily have three of 
those in a squad.” 

“Why not nine full and semiauto 
matic M-ones?” grumbled the Captain. 

“Not for me,” said the Master Ser 
geant, “too much wood around that bar 
rel for a full automatic. A regular char 
coal factory. Moreover a full automatic 
weapon of the weight and the length of 
the M-1 would be devilishly difficult to 
control.” 

“There are two other full and semi 
automatic rifles that seem very interest 
ing,” continued the Major. “The jerry 
paratroopers’ rifle FG 42 and the Sieg, 
invented by a Coast Guardsman. Both 
of them are short—around 35 and \ ot 
an inch—and weigh about ten pounds. 
They use regular caliber .30 or .31 amme 
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and do the same things the Johnson 
joes, ¢--ept for the change of barrel. 

Flin,” said the Captain, whose di- 
vestion as adversely affected by specific 
allusi to the field grades, “flimsy. At 
least ir as the FG 42 is concerned. 
rhes that the light weight was ob- 
«ined at the expense of solidity. They 
~ut everything out except the bugs.” 

‘Bucs don’t matter,” said the Master 
Sergeant. “It is my experience that 
every new weapon is full of them. It is 

iso my experience that bugs can be 
he ut of any well conceived weapon 
{ Ordnance puts the weight of its prov- 
ing grounds, its laboratories and its arse- 
nals behind it.” 

“Right,” said the Major. “I have no 
doubt whatsoever that we can easily 
develop the weapons necessary for a 
squad built around three automatic rifle 
teams. 

“Why not around nine individual 
automatic rifles?” asked the Captain. 
‘Don’t give me that bull about ammo: 
we have been hearing it ever since 
Maxim invented the machine gun.” 

“No,” replied the Major, “the question 
is one of tactics. If we had nine full 
range automatic weapons, six of them 
would never be used. The job of a com- 
mander—the squad leader in this case— 
doesn't consist only of controlling his 
men. Before all it consists in directing 
the fre of his command. Three units 
would be the most he could handle. If 
we succeeded in obtaining full range 
automatic weapons which could be 
served by Jess than three men apiece 
we should cut down the number of men 
in the squad.” 

“But, sir,” protested the Second Lieu 
tenant, “if the squad is down to four 
men, where does it leave the platoon?” 

“You needn’t worry, George,” an- 
swered the Major, “the squad i isn’t down 
to four men yet. It isn’t enough for a 
good basic weapon of the squad to be 
capable of delivering full and semiauto 
matic fire. Its design must be such as to 
permit keeping the weapon permanently 
pointed at predetermined targets, espe 
cially for night defense. This, of course, 
can be done only with some sort of a 
mount, and, I venture to say such < 
mount, although as light as seat, 
should not be permanently attached to 
the weapon, to avoid making the latter 
too difficult to handle in the. attack and 
in free-hand shooting. Moreover, if we 
have a separate mount, we should have 
one that would permit a minimum of 
sweeping and searching fire. The need 
for 2 mount and the weight of the am- 
munition necessary would still make the 
automatic rifle a team weapon, even if it 
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weighed as little as 10 pounds. The 
question whether this team should be 
made up of two or of three men is open. 
It would finally depend on the weight of 
the weapon itself, because that weight 
would also determine the weight of the 
mount, of the spare barrel and of other 
impedimenta. 

“The other men—or man—should be 
armed with a weapon much lighter than 
the automatic rifle, easier to handle and 
yet fully effective in fighting at close 
range. 

“The full and semiautomatic carbine, 
M-2!” boomed the Master Sergeant. 

The Major nodded his head. 

“I suppose so. It would be still better 
if we could find a light weapon using the 
same ammo as the AR, but if such a 
weapon exists I don’t know of it.” 

“Hear, hear!” yelled the Captain, rais 
ing his seidel of beer. 

“What then would be your ideal?” 
asked the Second Lieutenant. 

“A blonde . . .” answered the Captain. 

“Il don’t like the word ideal,” inter- 
rupted the Major, “it makes everything 
seem remote. My small-arms program 
would consist of : 

“One. An automatic rifle, capable of 
delivering full automatic fire at ranges 
up to 1,000 yards, having a quick change 
of barrel, and capable of accurate semi- 
automatic fire at ranges up to 500 yards. 
This AR should have some sort of 
mount— preferably a light monopod— 
allowing a minimum of laying, search- 
ing and sweeping. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if it were possible to develop a 
weapon answering those requirements 
and weighing no more than !2 pounds 
ready to fire; | know that there actually 
exists a 15-pound weapon that would do. 

“Two. A carbine capable of accurate 
semiautomatic fire up to 300 yards and 
having a recoil light enough to allow 
firing full automatic bursts without 
shouldering the weapon .. .” 

“For street fighting,” 
Second Lieutenant. 

“Right,” confirmed the Major. “An 
automatic rifle team would be made up 
of one corvoral and two men, armed 
with two carbines and one AR. Three 
teams to a squad.” 

“Good,” said the Master Sergeant 
thumping his stein. “Until now leading 
a squad was the most responsible job in 
the entire U.S. Army. Even a corps 
commander seldom had more than three 
division commanders to worry about, 
and the same thing was true in the divi 
sion, regiment, battalion, company and 
platoon. Only the poor squad leader 
had nine of them and not a one to whom 
to pass the buck. 


interrupted the 


“Now he will have three corporals cate 


“I suppose that with such a fire power 
we could easily do without the light ma- 
chine gun in the fourth squad of a pla 
toon,” said the Second Lieutenant. 

“You bet we could,” agreed the Major. 

“If you are talking about the weapons 
squad,” said the Captain, 
tell you that that om 
still to be beat.” 

“You mean the knee mortar?” 
the Master Sergeant. 

“I mean the Grenade Discharger,” an 
swered the Captain. “I don't like anyone 
to call it a mortar because it isn’t one. 
Leave real mortars to the company and 
up, what you have called a knee mortar 
is just a gadget supposed to prov ide each 
platoon with four Dizzy Deans throwing 
mean curves with hand grenades.” 

“Why four?” asked the Master Ser- 
geant. 

“That's what the Japs had,” 
the Captain. 

“Yes,” said the Major, “but they didn't 
have 60mm mortars.” 

“Personally,” said the Second Lieuten 
ant, “I would be content with three of 
them, so that I could attach one to each 
squad if necessary. And with one 3.5 
inch bazooka.” 

“There is nothing we can refuse you, 
George,” said the Captain amiab ly, “not 
even one more last round of beers.’ 

“I don’t see much that should be 
changed in the weapons platoon,” con 
tinued the Major, “the 60mm mortars 
have proven their worth and the 57mm 
recoilless rifles are beauts.” 

“Yes,” said the Second Lieutenant, 
“the weapons platoon that’s the place for 
me!” 


“then let me 
e Jap stovepipe has 


asked 


answered 


“Why George,” wondered the Cap 
tain, “I always thought you were a rifle- 
man.” 

“That's true,” answered the Second 
Lieutenant, blushing. “But you know 
what they always call us junior com 
pany grade officers. Either hellblessed 
green shavetails or dashin’ young sec 
ond lieutenants. Personally I prefer the 
latter one, and since nowadays you can 
not do much dashing without a jeep or 
at least a weapons carrier r 

“That's right,” chuckled the Master 
Sergeant. “It’s funny but it is the sup 
port elements, the only ones having their 
organic transportation, that are in the 
best position to get there the fustest with 
the least. It’s the heavy stuff, so to speak, 
that moves lightly. 

“Don't you think we should motorize 
all our Infantry?” 

“That,” said the Major, “is the $64 
question. We'll go into it at our next 
session. 
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HOW THE ARMY CONSERVED. 


On the surface it’s unbelievable, and practically it’s 
a difficult job to get accurate figures, but the Army 
in World War Il probably saved the services of a 
million and three-quarters men and women by 
setting up an organization to keep track of the 
way manpower was being used. Here’s how the 
War Department Manpower Board and similar 
agencies operated in World War Il. 


“WHat?” WHO SPENT PART OF 
his time during the war cutting grass in a training camp in 
the United States,—“The Army saved manpower with all 
those Joes they had hanging around doing nothing? Don’t 
be funny.” 


SAYS AN EX-INDUCTEE, 


“They saved 'em in the fighting outfits OK,” says an ex 
doughfoot who remembers waiting for a long overdue 
repli icement 

hese conflicting reactions sound as though the Army 
deliberately kept most of its men doing little or nothing at 
home and let the front-line units starve for lack of men. As 
a matter of fact, nothing could be further from the truth. 

A General Staff reserve officer, on the day of his inactiva 
tion, said, “There is one major change in War Department 
policy which I would have made. That would have been, 
not only to have allowed but to have encouraged every 
officer, who knew anything about the problems confront 
ing us, to explain these problems and what was being done 
to solve them to every soldier and civilian he met—short 
only of releasing information of value to the enemy.” 

Perhaps, if this suggestion had been accepted, the in 
would have understood why he had to cut grass 
occasionally, and the doughfoot would have understood 
why that replacement did not always arrive on time. Per 
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haps, if they had understood the enormity and the com 
plexity of the problems, they might even have marvelled 
that the mistakes made were not greater. Perhaps the 
civilians would not have felt that so many things connected 
with the war were snafu. At least they wad all have 
known that the War Department was spending many lon 
and wearisome hours wrestling, not only with the subject 
of manpower, but with many other equally baffling prob 
lems as well, and doing its best to solve them. 

The enormity of the manpower problem can be shown 
best by statistics of the Veterans Administration. After 
World War I, that agency had about 4,000,000 veterans on 
its rolls. It now has about 18,000,000 from both World 
Wars. In addition, the War and Navy Departments em 
ployed about 2,000,000 civilians. Of this number the Army 
used about 10,000,000 soldiers and about 1,500,000 “ 
ians, total 11,500,000, including turnover. At the peak, t 
Army consisted of 8,300,000 soldiers and 1,300,000 civil 
ians, or a total of 9,600,000. No single agency in the histon 
of the United States had ever administered so many people 

The complexity of the problem was due to the nature o! 
modern global war. At one time there were some twent\ 
theaters of operations, with troops spread over almost the 
entire world. Some of these theaters never saw actual com 
bat. The supply problems, however, were almost as great 
in them as in active theaters. Troops had to be deployed 
along lines of communications thousands of miles long 
Every modern weapon—tanks, airplanes, radios, artillery 

-required specially trained crews. These men cou id not 
be interchanged without retraining. 

To understand why there were sometimes too many - 
diers in some places and not enough in others, it is neces 


"The figures used in this article are approximate AUTHOR 
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olore the system and to understand personnel man- 


sary UC I ° ° 7 
at the top level; that is, in the War Department 


agem« 
< entagon agencies handling personnel included the 
Secretary of War's Civilian Personnel and Training Divi- 
ions yo Assistant Chief of Staff for Personnel (G-1); the 
\csistant Chief of Staff for Mobilization and Training 
(G-3); the Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations (OPD); 
the War Department Manpower Board (WDMB); and 
the commanding generals of the three major forces: AAF, 

AGF, and ASF. All of these agencies, except the Civilian 
Personnel and Training Division, were coordinated under 


the Chief of Staff. 
G-1's Pipe Line 


G-1 was responsible for personnel as individuals. He 
therefore made monthly calls on Selective Service for the 
soldiers requité@: It then took Selective Service about three 
months to Lat and deliver the men to Army induction 
stations. This was because the number needed had to be 
allotted to the various states, which then had to decide 
which men to call and deliver to the Army. It took the 
Amy at least four months to train the men; combat pilots 
took a year or more. It took about two months to get the 
men to the first training center, to move them from one 
center to andther and to units overseas (longer, in the Pa 
cific). Thus, it normally required almost a year to get a 
wldier from his civilian home to the front with a gun in 
his hands. This continuous flow of men was called the 
pipeline. G-1, therefore, had to estimate manpower require 
ments a full year in advance. This was no small feat. 

The civilians employed by the Army were divided into 
graded and ungraded employees. Graded employees were 
paid salaries fixed by the Classification Act. They were 
administered by the Civil Service. In general, they corre 
sponded to the white collar class. 

The number of graded employees was controlled by per 
sonnel ceilings imposed by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
number of ungraded employees was not limited by law. 
[he War Department, however, could not take too many 
of these employees away from essential industry without 
jeopardizing the munitions supply. 

G3 had to see that the inductees were mobilized and 
trained. To this end he prepared the troop basis, a for- 
midable document showing the military strength and per 
sonnel requirements of the Army. At the time of Pearl 
Harbor the troop basis was 1,200,000. By June 1942 it 
totaled 3,600,000, and at one time hit a peak of 7,700,000 
men. The difference between the latter figure and the 
8 300,000 that was the actual top figure is accounted for 
by about 600,000 noneffectives, men in hospitals and in 
trans sit. 

(he troop basis was divided into four sections, for Air, 
Ground and Service Forces and those men controlled 
directly by the War Department—overhead and non- 


- tives. The Air and Ground Forces sections were broken 

n by combat, combat support and service type units. 
Th Service Forces section consisted entirely of service 
type units. Typical combat units were ground combat 
diy ‘ions and air combat groups. Combat support units 
af 


it be corps and army artillery groups and air reconnais- 
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sance squadrons. Service units were quartermaster, ord 
nance, medical, transportation, chemical, signal, and engi 
neer battalions and companies. Every unit in the Army 
was not listed on the troop basis, but only the number of 
each type, such as forty infantry divisions or sixty heavy 
bomber groups. At the peak there were about 5,000 differ 
ent units in the Army, while there were only about 500 
different types. 

This business of units requires further explanation. Nat- 
urally, all men in the Army were organized into units, 
otherwise they would have become a mob. The units shown 
on the troop basis were only those whose strength was 
controlled by a Table of Organiz: ition, showing all the men 
in the unit by grade and specialist rating. Men organized 
into units solely for administrative 
on the troop basis as bulk personnel. 

The troop basis showed the strength of each type of 
unit and all bulk personnel by total personnel, by officers, 
by warrant and flight officers, by nurses (including hos 
pital dietitians and physical therapy aides) 
men and women. 


purpose s were liste d 


and by enlisted 
Finally it showed all of these data as of 
the date of publication and for a quarter year, a half year, 
and a whole year in advance. The document was revised 
almost daily and republished periodically, once a month 
toward the end of the war. 

In preparing the troop basis, G-3 consulted OPD to ob 
tain its requirements for units and bulk personnel for the 
overseas theaters. He consulted AAF, AGF, and ASF to 
obtain their requirements for personnel to be trained and 
sent overseas, as well as to operate their domestic establish 
ments. He consulted WDMB to check on the number of 
persons required to operate installations in this country and 
he consulted G-1 as to the possibility of obtaining the men 
from Selective Service. Many an all-day, and sometimes 
all-night, conference preceded a complete revision of the 
troop basis. No g group, except possibly WDMB, ever got as 
many men as it would have liked. The troop heals was 
always a compromise between the various demands and the 
practicable supply. Had every agency obtained all of the 
men it desired, the troop basis top figure of 7,700,000 and 
the actual strength of 8,300,000 would have been even 
larger. Savings simply had to be made. As the war went 
on increased efficiency permitted greater workloads to be 
carried with fewer men, but the main sources of m: anpower 
economy lay in reductions in the number and size of type 
units, in the conversion of units, in the economical h: indling 
of different types, classes and replacements of pe weouniel. 
and in reductions in bulk personnel. 


Reduction in Type Units 


Constant effort was made to reduce the number of type 
units carried on the troop basis. The first tendency was to 
create a different unit for every conceivable type of opera 
tion or employment. For ex ample there were six different 
types of ground combat divisions—infantry, cav alry, motor 
ized, armored, mountain, and airborne. By the end of the 
war there were only three —infantry, airborne and armored. 
After it was found that air bomber and fighter groups could 
perform ground strafing missions satisfactorily the air attack 
groups originally designed for that purpose were eliminated. 


These reductions eliminated much wasted manpower. The 
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number of different types of service units was also reduced. 

Ihe size of type units was reduced. The most notable 
example was the streamlining of the infantry division, 
which started even before the war. This reorganization not 
only saved men, but made the division more mobile and 
easier to handle. Likewise the armored division was reduced 
trom 20,000 to a final strength of about 12,000. There were 
many similar examples in air and service units. 

Che conversion of units from one type to another was a 
continuous process. Cavalry and Coast Artillery units were 
converted to other types. After our flyers had attained air 
superiority, most of our antiarcraft units were converted. 
he number of air groups was increased from 200 to 273. 
| his was, in effect, a conversion from one type of unit to 
the other. 

These reductions and conversions were not too difficult 
when the unit was only a “gleam in the eye” and had not 
yet been activated. But once a unit was in being, elimina- 
tion or conversion involved the transfer of many persons and 
the re-equipping of large organizations. The Assistant Chief 
of Staff (G-4) here affected the manpower problem, as the 
proper equipment had to be made available before the 
men could be moved. But such changes were always made 
if the military situation so dictated. It was, of course, much 
better to make a change a year in advance, so that men 
would not have to backtrack in the pipeline, but this re- 
quired a most farsighted order of estimating, and even 
crystal gazing. 


Control of Bulk Personnel 


If the control of men in T/O units was difficult, that of 
personnel in bulk was a real headache. Most of these were 
in the United States and numbered about 3,000,000 sol- 
diers, divided about equally between pipeline personnel 
and operating personnel. Pipeline personnel consisted of 
inductees passing through shealen centers, reception cen- 
ters, training centers, schools, staging areas and ports of 
embarkation on their way overseas, and of returnees from 
overseas in ports of embarkation, hospitals and separation 
centers. Operating personnel consisted of the people who 
managed these installations, the storage tanks along the 
pipeline. Also included in operating personnel were the 
station complements which performed the housekeeping 
functions at camps so that units and individual trainees 
could devote all of their time to training. Other operating 
personnel ran the supply establishments, including research 
activities, depots, arsenals and proving grounds. In addi- 
tion, people had to be provided for the various staff and head- 
quarters organizations. At the peak of employment there 
were almost exactly as many persons in headquarters higher 
than post headquarters (not including headquarters of 
“aaa units, such as ground divisions and air groups) as 
there were enlisted men in the whole Regular Army on the 
day that General Marshall became Chief of Staff in 1939. 

Economies were made in both pipeline and operating 
personnel. Each reduction in the number and size of T/O 
units and each conversion of one type of unit to another 
helped to reduce the number of men required to fill that 
type of unit. Constant effort was made to reduce training 
time without impairing its efhiciency. The number of in- 
stallations in the pipeline was cut down. Processing time 
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was reduced. But the number or the quality of me 


toward combat could be reduced only so far while + 
ber of hospital patients could hardly be reduced un every 
thing possible had been done for their welfare. On +.» othe, 
hand, the operating personnel, while important, \ 15 Je 
vital than the pipeline. It was here that the greate.: mea 
urable economies were made. The WDMB was or: anized 
for this specific purpose aithough it also surveyed sevice 
personnel in North Africa, England, and France once each 


during the war. 

WDMB was largely responsible for persuading G3 4) 
carry all, or almost all, of the operating personne! in bulk 
instead of in T/O units. The latter were designed to be 
self-supporting, had many elements that were of valye 
principally on the battlefield. Bulk personnel, on the other 
hand, could be tailored to the local situation and workload 
The ASF was the first major force to use bulk personne! 
exclusively in the zone of the interior, the AAF the las: 
This is understandable, because the AAF had the bigges: 
and the most rapid expansion in the Army. At first it was 
easier simply to organize more T/O units than it was to 
tailor bulk personnel to each local situation. 


Work of the WDMB 
The WDMB was divided into a Washington staff and 


ten field sections. Its work consisted of four ‘main opera 
tions. The Washington staff each quarter estimated the 
personnel required to operate the zone of interior establish 
ments for the subsequent quarter. Thus G-3 had more accu 
rate figures for bulk military personnel on the troop basis 
for future dates. The War Department also had a scientific 
basis for its requests to the Bureau of the Budget for the 
necessary number of graded civilians. In compiling these 
estimates each of the major forces was consulted as to how 
many people it would need. Each type of activity was 
studied closely to make sure that workloads could be carried 
economically with the estimated number of personnel. 

After the ceiling for graded civilian personnel was re 
ceived from the Bureau of the Budget, the board issued 
ceiling, that could not be exceeded, to each major force. 
Ceilings were increased or decreased only on a special per- 
sonnel voucher form. This permitted the use of a simple 
bookkeeping system similar to bank statements, except that 
the figures on the voucher represented people instead of 
dollars. Each major force could suballot the personnel cred 
its on its voucher to its subordinate commands and installa 
tions as it saw fit, so long as it did not exceed the total figures 
on its voucher. Each force was permitted to exceed the 
voucher figure for ungraded civilians as long as it did not 
exceed the totals. This encouraged the conversion of mili 
tary to civilian personnel, which was considered desirable 
long as essential industry was not robbed. 

The board established a monthly reporting system which 
showed the actual numbers used set off against the ceilings 
and subceilings by major force, by subcommand and by 
type of activity, as well as for each installation. These re 
ports also showed current workloads. They allowed the 
board to make sure that ceilings were not exceeded. The 
also permitted the board to make interim reductions, and 
sometimes increases, in ceilings to conform to increases and 
decreases in workloads. 
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Section Boards 


rhe very heart of the system, however, lay in the section 
boards, \\ hose personnel audit teams continuously surveyed 
establishments on the ground. General Marshall says in his 
gnal report that these teams “accomplished remarkable re 
alts.” [hey analyzed the requirements of each installation 
and reported to the Washington staff the personnel actually 
ysed, that desired by the installation commander, and that 
deemed adequate by the team. From these reports ceilings 
could be changed and ratios of personnel to workload 
derived for each whole type of activity (such as depots or 
sation complements) for use in future estimates. 

The audit teams were guided in their recommendations 
by “yardsticks” of requirements which were developed for 
each type of activity. Each yardstick showed the number 
of persons necessary to perform each function, such as jani- 
ior service, in installations of different sizes. They were 
useful guides, but the teams did not hesitate to depart from 
them when local conditions justified. For example, while 
the average ratio in all general hospitals was 70 operating 
pe rsonnel to 100 patients, it varied from 50 to 100 at Hal- 
loran, which was a debarkation hospital and gave very little 
medical treatment, to 100 at Percy Jones, which gave 
thorough medical treatment. Yardstick allowances were 
based on total persons, whether military or civilian, men or 
women, officers or enlisted. This was necessary because 
military and civilian personnel worked together on the same 
functions. It was primarily the total number of persons 
required to perform each function which was being judged. 
(he recommendations of the audit teams, however, covered 
all the different types of personnel. This was necessary to 
procure the proper numbers of each class. 

The board was also instrumental in formulating a policy 
establishing priorities in the use of operating personnel in 
the United States in the order of desirability; female civil- 
ians, male civilians not subject to the draft, Wacs, limited 
service officers and enlisted men, and general service officers 
and enlisted men. This policy was adhered to throughout 
the war and is still used as a guide. The Secretary of War's 
Civilian Personnel and Training Division was instrumental 
in extending this policy into the postwar period. This divi- 
sion also initiated policies affecting the morale, salaries and 
promotions of civilian employees. 


Advantages of Bulk Allotments 


The principal advantage in making a single bulk allot- 
ment of operating personnel to each of the major forces, 
which in the case of the Air and Service Forces amounted 
to over a million each, was that it permitted a wide latitude 
in personnel management. This system allowed the trans- 
ter of suballotments, and in many cases of actual persons, 
‘rom declining activities to increasing activities on the 
initiative of the using force without recourse to the WDMB. 
For example, from October 1944 to July 1945 the person- 
ne! operating regional air hospitals and redistribution sta- 
tions increased about sixteen thousand. During the same 
period the personnel used to operate the separation centers 
went up by about nineteen thousand, while that used in 
station complements went down by the same amount. These 
fluctuations are due to the fact that, toward the end of the 
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war, the load on the hospitals was still going up, and the 
load on the separation centers was just beginning. On the 
other hand, flying hours went down precipitously, thus de- 
creasing the need for airplane maintenance, and the number 
of troops in training, served by the station complements, 
decreased as units were inactivated and disbanded. 

Each of the major forces developed systems for making 
personnel economies, especially in the zone of the interior. 
AAF built up a series of manning tables, which were used 
as yardsticks for each type of air installation. The tables 
were amended as the workloads changed. AGF issued per 
sonnel allotments directly to each individual school and 
training center. Service Forces gave out personnel allot 
ments to each of its subordinate commands, such as service 
commands and technical services. Within each command 
suballotments were issued to the installations. Service 
Forces also used a system of work measurement to compare 
the effectiveness of commands, installations and functions. 

Toward the end of the war each theater commander was 
given an allotment within which to conduct the personnel 
affairs of his theater. As the European and Pacific ‘Thea- 
ters grew to large proportions, they became to all intents 
and purposes separate War Departments, each with a com 
plete system of training and supply installations of its own. 
OPD watched the theater allotments and held them down 
to reasonable proportions. Teams from the WDMB recom- 
mended the salvage of about 100,000 surplus men from the 
rear areas in North Africa and another 100,000 from Eng- 
land and France. OPD progressively dried up the small 
theaters and eliminated almost entirely the domestic de 
fense commands, which had been established when an 
invasion of the United States was a possibility. 


Types and Classifications 


Included in the personnel handled and in the reductions 
made were a number of different types and classifications 
of people. First, were the military grades shown on the 
troop basis. The numbers of each of these had to be figured 
for both T/O units and bulk personnel. The grades were 
broken down on the troop basis by arm and service. T/O 
showed a further breakdown into military occupational 
specialties. G-1 had to figure the numbers of each specialty 
needed and to fix quotas for the schools and training centers 
in which they were trained. It is inevitable that mistakes 
should occur in the computation of some of these groups. 

Early in the war a shortage of officers occurred when the 
troop basis was increased from 3,600,000 to 7,700,000. The 
officer candidate schools were organized and turned out new 
officers by the thousands. Toward the end of the war there 
was an average of officers. This prevented the appointment 
of many men of potential officer ability, who were inducted 
in the later stages of the war. It was necessary to determine 
and keep up to date the percentages and actual numbers of 
each officer and enlisted grade. 

The Air Forces at first estimated large losses in pilots and 
therefore trained large numbers. But after we gained su 
periority in the air, the losses lessened considerably, and we 
found ourselves with an excess of pilots. This required the 
retraining of large numbers of young men in some less 
glamorous occupation. Pilots halfway through the long 
training pipeline had to be diverted to some other duty 
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Air Forces. At the time of the Battle of the 
Bulge 65,000 other Air Forces personnel were transferred 
to the Infantry where they were sorely needed. 

At the beginning of the war monthly quotas were fixed 
for the different arms and services based on the total num- 
After combat 
began on a large scale the greatest losses were in airplane 
crews and infantry. 


within the 


bers required to mobilize the original units. 


\ It was then necessary to make drastic 
changes in the quotas. During the change-over period there 
were surpluses of service personnel and shortages of combat 
personnel. I wenty-five thousand Service Forces personnel 
were transferred to the Infantry. Armored casualties were 
lhis resulted in an overproduction 
of tank personnel, many of whom were later transferred to 
the Infantry. 


not as great as expected. 


Late in the war the number of different specialists ratings 
was materially reduced, when it was found that jobs did 
not have to be so highly specialized. As each specialty 
required a separate course of instruction in a school or train- 
ing center, this reduction saved a great many instructors. It 
also reduced the number of men in training at any one time. 

Other divisions of personnel were men and women 
white and Negro, and those with varying degrees of physi- 
cal ability and disability. ‘The WAC, which attained a 
strength of 100,000, relieved men for more arduous duties. 
Counting its overhead as about ten per cent higher than 
for men, the WAC nevertheless saved about 90,000 men 
for other work. Also, about thirty per cent of the civilians 
were women. 


Physical Classifications 


At first there were only two divisions based on physical 
ability, general and limited service, the difference being 
that only the former were eligible for overseas service. The 
War De ~partment later abolished this classification, and then 
tried to solve the problem by labelling each individual as 
physically fit or not fit for overseas service, without making 
a special class of them. Finally, five physical “profiles” in 
order of physical excellence were established. The best was 
considered fit for combat, the worst was to be rejected for 
any service. Of course the physical condition of men was 
changing constantly. This resulted in many changes of as- 
signment, particularly for older officers. Physical require- 
ments for induction were changed several times during the 
war. They were lowered, then raised, and then lowered 
again. At one time there was a stream of men being dis 
charged for physical disability who were little or no worse 
off physically than many of the men being inducted. All 
of this was in an effort to obtain men capable of withstand- 
ing the rigors of battle especially to keep the physically 
weak from going overseas where they would only add to the 
great numbers of service personnel already there. 

Men were first classified by occupational specialty at the 
reception centers immediately after induction. This initial 
classification attempted to match each man’s civilian voca- 
tion with some Army specialty. This was not difficult in the 
case of the services, whose iobs correspond closely to civil- 
ian pursuits. It resulted, initially, in most of the men who 
had no civilian training of any kind being placed in the 
combat units. Unfortunately, these men were usually not 
the best material for any job. At first, little attention was 
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paid to physical condition. If the men met the 


n 
standards, it was assumed that they would be ; am 
rately classified in their units. Later in war, ho. oye, ; 
became necessary to give Ground Forces the be vyaical 
specimens irrespective of their vocational specialt 

Irrespective of physical condition, it was very hard to oe 
the right men in the right laces. A case in poin sat of 
a Cavalry division before it was dismounted. T| was 


Cavalry training center at Fort Riley, Kansas, e th 
new men were taught to ride. At one time a sh 
curred in military police units. The almost-trained  yalr, 
men were sent from Fort Riley to the military police, | 
short time later when the Cav alry division needed rep}; 
ments, it was filled with men from a Branch Im»vateria| 
l'raining Center, which gave no training in riding 


Replacements 


Replacements were a continual source of trouble. Th, 
term “replacement” in the Army means any man used to {| 
a vacancy. In the case of an original vacancy ina | /O of 
a newly ‘formed unit, the man is called a “filler _ 
ment.” A man who fills a vacancy caused by combat o 
sickness i in an already formed unit is called a “loss re place 
ment.” Filler replacements could be computed with a rea 
sonable degree of certainty by adding up the number of 
each specialist rating on the tables of organization. Then 
a quota could be fixed for the appropriate training center 
and school so that the proper number of men would gradu 
ate when the new units were to be formed. 

Loss replacements were a horse of another color. OP) 
deployed units as they were needed in each theater and 
according to changes in the military situation. G-! had to 
arrange for the loss replacements. Here the enemy and the 
varying climates and hardships of the different theaters took 
a hand. There was very little previous experience as to 
losses to be expected in the air; in new types of units, such 
as tank units; from certain diseases; and from winter war 
fare. The War Department learned as it went along, but it 
was always up against that year-long pipeline. In emer 
gencies, it simply had to take ‘the bull by the horns and do 
the best it could, by switching men and units from one job 
to another, irrespective of training. It is to the credit of 
officers and men alike that they did as well as they did in 
the circumstances. In the Battle of the Bulge, when he ran 
short of combat soldiers, General Patton took five per cent 
of the men from his service units and sent them out to 
fight. 

It might appear that the War Department missed thi 
boat on economy when it came to handling the different 
types, classes and replacements of personnel. It was un 
doubtedly a more difficult problem than handling mer 
numbers of people. The same individual often found him 
self in several classes at the same time. For instance, a man 
might be trained as a tanker, only to find that he was surplus 
to the need for tankers. Another man might be trained 2 
an infantryman only to become physically unfit for overseas 
service. A Negro could not be assigned to a white unit 
A WAC officer could not command men. G-] struggled wit! 
these problems from the first day of the war to the last. 

It should have been obvious from the beginning that 


losses would not occur in all arms and services, in al! specia! 
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all types and classes of personnel in the same 


pencil that these different categories were originally 
me ind assigned. Even allowing for the impon- 
jerabl should have been possible to increase the quotas 
bn infantry training and reduce those for certain types of 
a sonnel sooner than was actually the case. Difh- 
sities encountered in handling of types, classes and re- 


ts of personnel caused a certain amount of waste 

ind every instance of foresight, of which there were many, 
Fathe red economy. The necessity to keep units in combat 
det st indefinitely by sending a constant stream of replace- 
ments to the front, instead of relieving whole units periodi- 
7 as was done in World War I, saved men, although it 

ch for the individuals who weren't relieved. 
ee beginning of the war, there was considerable dis 
ale between the size of personnel allotments and 
rengths in actual men. Early in 1944, a system of person- 
ve strength reports was inaugurated, similar to the WDMB 
ports, except that they were on a world-wide basis. These 
report showed each month the allotments made to all com- 
mands and theaters set off against the actual strengths. ‘This 
enabled the War Department to know, each month, which 
command or theater was exceeding its allotment and to 
make corrections. If a theater was overstrength one month 
ts supply of replacements could be cut down the next 
aie and vice versa. If a theater needed more men than 
its allotment provided the allotment could be increased. 
lt was no small task to make these reports accurate. Allot- 
ments for men in T/O units were based on the troop basis 
and, in turn, on tables of organization, both of which were 
in a constant state of flux. Strengths were based on each 
unit's morning report for the last day of the month. Some 
of these did not reach the next higher headquarters for days. 
In these cases an estimate had to be made to avoid delay in 
the compilation of reports. Every fast means of communica- 
tion and compilation was used. Reports were forwarded by 
ri ine and radio. They were compiled by machine meth- 
The result was that a complete report of the personnel 
situation, insofar as it concerned the allotments and actual 
strengths of the whole Army as of the last day of each 
month, was available in the Pentagon between the middle 
and the end of the next month. The office which admin- 
istered these reports was called the Strength Accounting 
ind Reporting Office, or SARO. It was well named, as 
Sorrow” was its middle name. 


Obstacles to Economy 


The * principal obstacles in the field of personnel economy 
were “empire building” and consideration for the indi 
vidual. It was claimed that commanders became empire 
builders purely on the ground of enhancing their own pres 
tige and chances of promotion. This was no doubt true in 
some instances but, on the whole, a commander felt he had 
to have enough men on hand to meet unexpected situations. 
This s desire for “personnel insurance” was more or less 
forced on commanders after being caught short by mY 
changes in missions. After all, the commanders were re 

sponsible for getting things done. It was difficult for 

commander to realize that a hundred or so extra people out 
of several thousand in his installation would add up to sev- 
eral undred thousand in the aggregate and might even 
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jeopardize the prosecution of the war. 

lhe other consideration which militated against the 
closest possible personnel economy was the War Depart 
ment policy of giving the best possible treatment to the 
individual soldier consistent with winning the war. Outside 
of keeping some men too long in combat, there has never 
been a better cared for army in the history of warfare. Al 
though hardships increased overseas and in battle, every 
effort Was made to prov ide minor comforts as close to the 
fighting lines as possible. Abuses did not change the gen 
eral principle. 

The point system ol discharge IS the greatest indic: ition 
of the War Department's desire to be strictly fair to the 
individual. The administrative difficulty of operating the 
point system was infinitely greater than that of discharge 
by units. It practically wrecked the Army as a fighting 
All of these considerations for the well, are of the 
individual required men to operate installations and reduced 
the economies which might otherwise have been made. 


machine. 


The Record 


What was the actual record in cold hgures of personnel 
economies made by the Army during the war? In the zone of 
the interior a reduction of 417,000 people, half military and 
half civilian, out of 2,900,000, was made between June 
1943, the peak of employment, and VJ-day. 
decrease of about fifteen per cent. 


This was a 
The following number 
of physically fit men were transferred to the infantry: 
from Ground Forces training centers and units, 143,000; 
from the Air Forces, 65,000; from the Service Forces, 25, 
000; from defense commands, 12,000; and from communi 
cations zones, 100,000; or a total of 345,000. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate accurately all of the other savings made 
through reductions in the number and size of units, in the 
conversion of units from one type to another, in handling 
classes of personnel and replacements and in holding down 
the allotments to overseas theaters. If all other savings in 
the Army were as great as in zone of interior operating 
pe ‘sonnel, as is fair to assume, there was another fifteen 
per cent, or 1,308,000, saved by all these methods, 
cluding transfers to the infantry. The combined savings 
from all sources then were 1,725,000 and the Army, instead 
of using 11,500,000 persons, would have used 13,225,000, 
if it had made no effort to economize personnel. 

Naturally, a soldier is not inducted into the army to cut 
grass and replacements should not be late in arriving at the 
front. Elowever, a one per cent loss from these causes could 
hardly be called excessive in such a vast undertaking. One 
per cent of 9,600,000 persons in the army at the peak 
96,000. If this number were actually not profitably em 
ployed at any one time, it would seem to each one of them 
2s though the whole Army was being wasted, especially if 
hey did not realize that ninety-nine times their number 
‘vere in the right places at the right times, doing the right 
thing. 

\dmitting that it made certain mistakes in handling the 
manpower entrusted to its care, the Army is nonetheless 
proud to stand on its over-all record. It had an enormous 
and complex problem on its hands and it did its level best to 
solve it, both economically and with justice to the individual 
soldier and civilian employee. 
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Memoirs Of A Great War Leader 


A Review by Lieutenant Colonel H. A. DeWeerd 


| HIS SERIES IS CERTAIN TO RANK AS AN 
outstanding contribution to the history of 
our times. Since neither Roosevelt nor Hit- 
ler had time to compile their memoirs, and 
since it is unlikely that Stalin will ever 
leave us political tract, 
Churchill's memoirs take on added sig 


more than a 
nificance. He alone of Allied statesmen 
saw the war through from beginning to 
end. He alone was present at all of the 
major inter-Allied conferences. He alone 
of British leaders brought to the conduct 
of World War II lessons and experience 
of 1914-1918 gained in high place. More 
than any other one man he was responsible 
for Britain's survival in the dark days after 
Dunkirk. 

Under any circumstances the publication 
of his memoirs would be a political event 
of importance, but with a man of Church 
ill’s superb prose style, it is also a great 
literary event. Using the method employed 
by Dafoe in his Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Churchill tells the story of great military 
and political events around the framework 
of his own personal experience. He used 
this same method with great effect in his 
magnificent volumes, The World Crisis 
which covered the events of 1914-1919. 
Parts of the present volume appeared seri 
ally in The New York Times and in Life, 
but the details of military events were 
largely omitted there, the portions of par 
ticular interest to readers of The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL. 

The theme set by Churchill for the first 
volume is: “How the English-speaking 
peoples through their unwisdom, careless 
ness, and good nature allowed the wicked 
to rearm.” Starting with the period of the 
Versailles Conference in 1919, he traces 
the slow breakdown of collective security 
and the mounting rearmament of Ger 
many after 1935. He shared Marshal 
Foch’s view that Versailles was not a peace 
but a truce. The economic clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty Churchill regarded as 
unenforceable and “insane.” He deplored 
the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian state 
and looked upon the effort of the victors to 
impose their ideals and political institutions 
on Germany as a fateful mistake. The 


&The Second World War: The Gathering 
Storm. By Winston S. Churchill. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 784 Pages; Index; $6.00. It 
may be ordered through the Infantry Journal 
Book Service 
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Weimar Republic could not hold the loy- 
alties of the German people. After Hinden- 
burg died, he wrote, “mighty forces were 
adrift; the void was open, and into that 
void after a pause there strode a maniac of 
ferocious genius—Corporal Hitler.” 

During the years from 1935-39 Church 
ill pointed out the dangers threatening the 
democracies unless they outmatched Ger- 
many in armaments. He was heard with 
some attention in Parliament but he could 
not reverse the trend of British policy. 
Churchill had been First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty from 1911-1915 and had been 
Minister for War in Lloyd George's cabi- 
net. Though given credit for the origin of 
the tank in World War I, Churchill was 
sharply criticized for the Dardanelles fail- 
ure in 1915. Some men thought he was 
erratic and wanting in balance. He changed 
parties more than once in his political ca- 
reer. One writer described him as “half a 
Pit and half a Puck.” During the slack 
years between the wars he was tolerantly 
regarded by the “smart” young men of the 
Conservative Party as an interesting relic 
of the “imperial wild oats” sown during the 
Victorian era. There was a saying common 
in Britain: “Churchill will only be prime 
minister if the Empire is on the brink of 
disaster.” Even men with military and 
naval experience misjudged Churchill’s 
ability in the field of war administration. 
One British admiral wrote: “In executive 
command of the field, Mr. Churchill would 
in all probability have earned undying 
fame. ‘But temperamentally he was un- 
suited to fill the post of civilian head of a 
mighty technical department [the Admir 
alty].” Captain W. D. Puleston of the 
U. S. Navy writing in 1927 of the Darda- 
nelles failure said that Great Britain could 
in all probability survive another world 
war, but it could never survive another 
Churchill! 

Of all the Allied mistakes in the realm 
of high policy after World War I, the fail- 
ure to prevent the rearmament of Germany 
appeared to Churchill the most costly and 
inexcusable. He believed that up to 1934 
Germany's rearmament could have been 
prevented without the loss of a single life. 
Up to 1936 it might have cost a few lives 
but was still possible and easy of accom- 
plishment. There was n~ lack of time or 
warnings; there was a lack of intelligent 
resolution. To Churchill’s way of thinking 


there was never a war easier 
than the one Hitler began in September 
1939. Blindness, lethargy, and stupidin 
on the Allied side made it possible; Hitler. 
madness made it inevitable. 

In the autumn of 1934 Churchill begar 
his long series of attacks on Stanley Bald. 
win’s government for failing to keep Brit. 
ain ahead of Germany in air power. His 
repeated challenges brought from M; 
Baldwin the assurance that in Novembe; 
1934 Britain had a safe margin over Ger 
many in the air. Six months later th 
prime minister had to confess in Parliamen: 
that he had been wrong, but this confes 
sion did not shake his hold on Parliamen; 
Churchill was equally critical of the nava 
treaty signed with Germany in 1|935 
which in effect freed the Nazis from a 
restrictions on naval construction. British 
politics reached its nadir in November 
1936 when Mr. Baldwin confessed during 
the by-elections because “he could no: 
think of anything that would have mad 
the loss of the elections more certain.” 

The appeasement policy of Britain 
regard to Italy in Ethiopia and Spain, an 
in regard to Germany in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia struck Mr. Churchill 
the crown of folly. Both Mr. Baldwin an 
his successor, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
wanted to preserve the peace, but a 
Churchill said: “Virtuous motives, tran 
melled by inertia and timidity, are 
match for armed and resolute wickedness 
A sincere love of peace is no excuse for 
muddling hundreds of millions of bun 
ble folk into total war.” Thus when Ap 
thony Eden was forced to resign and M: 
Chamberlain came back from Munich wit 
his useless piece of paper, Churchill's & 
pression was profound. To a House 
Commons bent on cheering the Muni’ 
surrender, he warned that Britain bh 
suffered a total and unmitigated defex 
With brilliant irony he satirized the Br! 
ish achievement in the Czech crisis by 8 
ing: “The difference between the position 
reached at Berchtesgaden, at Godesbex 
and at Munich . . . can be very simp 
epitomized. . . . One pound was demanct 
at the pistol’s point. When it was sve 
two pounds were demanded at the p's’ 
point. F'nally, the Dictator consented ' 
take one pound, seventeen shillings, © 
pence and the rest in promises of good w! 

It was because Churchill possessed * 
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sic insight into the problems of 


eet + he could see—while the ap- 
neasers d not—that the occupation of 
she Rh ind and its subsequent forti- 
fcati yn Germany, opened southeastern 
Europe piecemeal domination by the 


Nazis. He could see that the occupation 
‘f Austra exposed the flank of Czecho 
»yakia. He knew that the abandonment of 


Czechoslovakia meant the isolation of 
Poland and the end to a prospective mili 


nce with Soviet Russia. He knew 
‘hat when Britain gave up its treaty rights 
. hase naval forces in Irish ports, German 
U boats would acquire great advantages in 
, future war. His warnings were in vain. 

These were the “locust years” when all 
the great advantages which the Allies pos- 
sessed over Germany were slowly eaten up. 

It was a blessing in disguise that Church- 
J] was not allowed to hold cabinet po- 
ition during these years of lost opportuni- 
ves. Had he done so, he would not have 
been available for the prime ministry in 
Britain’s darkest and finest hour. He could 
take office in 1940 in the midst of disaster 
but with a clear record. He had warned 
Britain of the doom to come. He was un 
tamished by the shame and folly of ap- 
peasement. He could promise the British 
people nothing but “blood and toil, tears 
ind sweat” and they were glad to follow 
him. 

As the blunders of the previous five 
years ripened into war in September 1939, 
the British were unprepared as far as 
planes and tanks and troops were con- 
cerned, but Churchill was heartened by 
the reaction of the British people to the 
immediate face of danger. He wrote: “It 
is a curious fact about the British Islanders, 
who hate drill and have not been invaded 
for nearly a thousand years, that as danger 
comes nearer and grows, they become pro 
gressively less nervous; when it is immi- 
nent, they are fierce; when it is mortal 
they are fearless.” But he was forced to 
add: “These habits have led them into 
some very narrow escapes.” 

On the outbreak of war Chamberlain 
gave Churchill his old post as First Lord 
it the Admiralty and made him a member 
of his War Cabinet. One of his first ob- 
jectives in the “twilight war” was to break 
into the Baltic Sea with naval units and 
disrupt Germany’s traffic in Swedish iron 
ore. “Operation Catherine,” as this project 
was called, was carefully prepared, but 
German air power rendered it impossible. 
Among the episodes in the naval war which 
Churchill tells with rare skill are: the 
sinking of the Royal Oak in Scapa Flow 
by a German U-boat, the magnetic mine 
crisis and its solution, the action off the 
River Plate between the Graf Spee and 
three smaller British cruisers, the Altmark 
case, and the background of the Norwegian 
campaign. 

Though the outcome of the Polish cam- 
paign was no surprise to Churchill, the 
peed and power of the German attack 
was. lie admits that at the outbreak of war 
e shared the commonly held view of the 
power of the defensive. He believed that 
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antitank barriers and guns could stop 
tanks except under conditions of fog or 
darkness. He was astonished at the power: 
of Hitler’s tank-plane team which “for the 
first time in centuries made artillery almost 
impotent on the battlefield.” Thus many 
of the lessons which had been learned in 
World War I had to be abandoned at the 
outset of the struggle. “In the problems 
which the Almighty sets for his humble 
servants,” Churchill wrote, “things hardly 
ever happen twice the same way.” 

One of the most valuable sections of 
this book for the student of military his- 
tory or affairs is the 90-page appendix into 
which Churchill has put excerpts from his 
papers as First Lord of the Admiralty and 
member of the War Cabinet. The old 
Churchill inventiveness is evident from the 
start. He tried unsuccessfully to develop 
a massive burrowing machine (Code name 
“Cultivator No. 6”) to cut a groove of earth 
suficiently wide and deep to allow tanks 
and men to advance safely toward or be- 
tween emplacements. He gives details of a 
project (“Operation Royal Marine”) to 
flood the Rhine river with anti-commerce 
mines—but this one was vetoed by the 
French. He provides the reader with help 
ful notes on the “Degaussing” equipment 
which was used to protect ships against 
magnetic mines. There are interesting 
minutes on problems of personnel and sup- 
ply, antiaircraft equipment, radar, and 
fleet bases. 

Mr. Chamberlain's system of running 
the war by committees comes in for a good 
deal of criticism in these pages. Churchill 
notes that for sixty days in the winter of 
1939-40 the subject of aid to Finland was 
on the agenda. For months Churchill had 
advocated Allied action in Norway to stop 
German trade in Swedish iron ore from 
Narvik. Finally, he observes, a belated de- 
cision was reached to send aid to Finland, 
but before this could be done, Finland 
made peace. A few weeks later, Hitler took 
the initiative in Norway. Looking back 
over these events and the tragic losses that 
flowed from them, Churchill wrote: “One 
can hardly find a more perfect example of 
the impotence and fatuity of waging war 
by committee or by groups of committees.” 
When he finally became prime minister in 
May 1940, Britain was in the most desper 
ate straits the Empire had ever been in, 
but Churchill had at least one reason for 
optimism; he no longer had to wage war 
by committee. 

Churchill’s chapters on the _ ill-fated 
Norwegian campaign give us many new 
details on naval and military operations. 
He recounts the series of unlucky “breaks” 
by which the main body of the British 
fleet missed contact with the principal Ger 
man surface units and the misfortunes 
which befell light units when they did. 
He tells the sad story of wavering and 
final decision not to try Admiral Keyes’ 
bold plan for rushing Trondheim with sur- 
face craft. Most important he relates the 
fluctuating fortunes of the Allied landing 
force at Narvik where six thousand Ger- 
mans held off twenty thousand Allied 


troops for six weeks. To Churchill's way 
of thinking: “The rapidity with which 
Hitler effected the domination of Norway 
was a remarkable feat of arms.” He admits 
that Britain’s “finest troops, the Scots and 
Irish Guards were baffled by the vigour, 
enterprise, and training of Hitler's young 
men.” The only good result which came 
out of the Norwegian fiasco was the crip 
pling of the German surface navy. By the 
end of the campaign Germany had only 
one 8-inch cruiser, two light cruisers, and 
four destroyers ready for sea. When the 
time came for Hitler to invade Britain in 
the summer and autumn of 1940, he 
could not give naval cover to the invasion 
forces. 

Though Churchill was deeply involved 
in the Norwegian disaster as First Lord ot 
the Admiralty, he was largely immune 
from the criticism heaped on the govern 
ment at its conclusion. This was because 
he had predicted the coming of war and 
had outlined Britain’s progressive inferi 
ority in armaments for six long years. 
Chamberlain had made the mistake of 
making a cheerful speech just before the 
campaign saying that “Hitler had missed 
the bus.” He was now swept out of office 
by an indignant House of Commons. On 
May 10, 1940, as Hitler’s victorious legions 
swarmed into Belgium and_ France, 
Churchill realized the ambition of his life; 
he became the King’s principal minister. 
That night he went to bed at three o'clock 
amid reports of mounting disaster but 
“conscious of a profound sense of relief.” 
He felt that he was walking with destiny 
and that his whole life up to that mo 
ment had been but a preparation for the 
task before him. He slept soundly until 
daybreak. 

Perhaps Churchill’s greatest gift in po 
litical and military affairs was his grasp of 
strategic and political possibilities. No 
where was this gift revealed more clearly 
than in a conversation he had with Rib- 
bentrop in 1937. The Nazi ambassador 
held forth on Hitler’s ambition to gain a 
free hand in Eastern Europe. When 
Churchill told him that it was his persona! 
view that Britain would not give Germany 
a free hand in Eastern Europe, Ribben 
trop said: “In that case, war is inevitable. 
There is no way out. The Fuehrer is re 
solved.” To this Churchill replied: “When 
you talk of war, which no doubt would be 
a general war, you must not underrate 
England . . . She is very clever. If you 
plunge us into another Great War, she 
will bring the whole world against you 
like last time.” Ribbentrop rose in heat and 
said: “Ah, England may be very clever, 
but this time she will not bring the world 
against Germany.” Ribbentrop was wrong 
again. That was precisely what Churchill 
did in the years 1940-1945. He had, of 
course, considerable help from that “feroci- 
ous maniac—Corporal Hitler.” 

Readers of this fascinating volume will 
look forward eagerly to the appearance of 
succeeding volumes in this series. It de- 
serves a place on the library. shelves of 
every military student. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Challenge and Opportunity 

Ihe Draft Act was a challenge to and 
in Opportunity for the National Military 
For the first time in Ameri 
can history it was to be given a chance to 


Establishment 
build a modern fighting force in time of 
peace (See Page 3, 

Mostly it would be a job for the 
Selective Service would provide the ma 
drafting the men. A_ few 
might go to the Air Force, Navy and Ma 
rine Corps, but only a few. Recognizing 
that, Mr. Forrestal turned over to the Army 
American 


Army. 


chinery for 


the job ol 
people the military establishments’ plans 


explaining to the 


for training the men who would be drafted. 
The Secretary ol the Army held a long 
press conference at which he made a very 
complete statement of the plans of the 
Army. Gen. Bradley (see opposite column 
saw it as a challenge to the Army to make 
the training worthwhile to the young men, 
as to the Nation. Gen. Devers 
(see below) described the training plans 
ot the Army Field Forces. “We must train 
in peace as we would train in the event of 


as well 


war,” he said. 

The Draft Act fixed the total strength 
for the Armed Forces at more than two 
million men. Present and _ authorized 
strengths 

Current 


(Approximate New 
Army 548,000 837,000 
Navy & Marine Corps 469,000 666,882 
Air Force 382,000 502,000 


In addition the Army was authorized to 
train up to 161,000 18-year-olds who vol 
unteer for 12 months’ service. 

None of the services would build up 
to the newly authorized totals in the pres 
ent fiscal year. The Army’s target is 
790,000 men—which will require some 
200,000 to 250,000 drafted men. 

The first men cannot be drafted until! 
September 22—90 days after the President 
signed the bill into law. Meanwhile Selec 
tive Service machinery is to be set up. All 
men between 18 and 26 must register. 
Men will probably be called up in order 
of their birthdays. The period of service 

a compromise—is 21 months. After that 
each man can make a choice as to his 
future service in the regulars or reserves. 

Congress lowered the Army General 
Classification test score from 80 to 70—a 
challenge to the Army’s ability to train and 
instruct men of slow intelligence and little 
formal schooling. 

Almost all World War II veterans under 
26 are exempt from further service. Men 
of short wartime service are eligible. 
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for their service. 


mind the nature of this struggle. 
* * 


these men for a healthy moral, 





* * 


a 
<i, 
The Armed Forces on Trial 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, speaking on the Draft Act at a Los Ange ol 
eon, said in part: 
Enactment of a peacetime draft has put the Armed Forces on trial re 


bar of critical public opinion to prove that not only the Nation bu: they 


young men as well, may profit from their service. And yet, the success oy 
failure of this venture will hinge as certainly upon the convicti the 
purposes, and principles of these young men as it will upon the conduct and 
capacity of their leaders. 

For unless a soldier when drafted into the Army can understand and inte! 
ligently perceive the necessity for his service, he will instinctiv ely re bel vainst 


and resent the authority centered in military command. 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge the many imperfections of a military sys _| 
tem—imperfections which too often have broken the spirit of the individual | 
and hidden his abilities beneath bureaucracy and rank. But | do contend that 
in any period of selective service, the Armed Forces can easily become 3 
scapegoat for the confusion and for the perplexities that plague men unable 
to understand the need for their service. 

That this danger is even greater today than it was in 1940, is evident ir 
the changed circumstances that mark the passage of this draft. 


* 


We have conscripted men to avert war, not to fight a war and win it. It 
will be infinitely more difficult for these men to discern our desperate need 


If they are to accept willingly the need for their sacrifice, if they are t 
look on this service not only as a responsibility of citizenship but as their 
personal contribution to the preservation of peace, they must be intelligenth 
informed, and intellectually equipped to discern freely and of their own 


* 


How successful your armed services shall be in satisfying the hunger of 
intellectual, 
period of their service will depend in large part on the unity and purposeful 
ness shown by the American people during the critical months that lie ahead. 
The United States has grown to stature in a world that challenges even 
fiber of its conscience, its strength, its spiritual resolves. 
peace we seek, we must respond bravely and constantly to that challenge. _| 


and social climate during the 


If we are to have the 





Service Pay 

A comprehensive report of the Service 
Pay Commission appointed by Mr. For- 
restal is expected about September 1. The 
Commission is studying not only the pay 
structure of- the Armed Forces but also 
those of the uniformed personnel of the 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and U.S. Public Health Service. 

The Commission, appointed last De- 
cember, has been meeting at least once a 
month. Special studies are being con- 
ducted in industrial wage comparisons, re- 
tirement and allied benefits, special pay 
and allowances, and historical analyses. 

Members of the Commission are Charles 
R. Hook, formerly President of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills Co.; the Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, President, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity; Mr. Keith S. McHugh, Vice Presi- 
dent, American Telephone and Telegraph 


Co.; and Mr. Lawrence H. Whiting, Pres 
dent of Whiting and Co., and the Ame: 
can Furniture Mart Bldg. 


Munitions Board Reorganized 
The committee-type organization t 
had directed the Munitions Board staff we 
discarded in favor of one providing sing 
command responsibility. The new orga 
zation has a Director of the Staff in fu 
charge, and three military directors, © 

from each of the three services. 

Each of the three military directors 
be assigned functional responsibilities. 

Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, USA, was # 
pointed the Director of Staff. The thr: 
service representatives and their function! 
responsibilities are: 

Maj. Gen. S. P. Spalding, USA, 2 
rector of Procurement, Manpower, ™ 
Utilities; 
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Reat .. Roger W. Paine, USN, Di- 


terials and Foreign Trade; 


Mai n. Patrick W. Timberlake, 
1ISAE ctor of Requirements and Fa- 

es 

The reorganization of the Board’s staff 


de ssible for Secretary Forrestal to 
‘. d responsibilities. He delegated 


»» the Board all his authority relating to 
dustrial matters in the National Mili- 
rary Establishment. 


To the Graduates 


Secretary Forrestal addressed the new 
saduates of two schools last month—both 
military 

lo the graduates of the top military 
shool—the National War College—he of- 
fered the thought that Americans must 
face the fact that there can be no em 
pirical judgments any longer about dates of 
war, whether there will be one again or 
not, whether there will be permanent 
peace or not.” The important things, he 
sid, were for America to keep sufficiently 
strong to command the respect “of those 
who might seek to disturb the world’s 
peace... .” and to maintain a strong econ 
my at home. 

\t West Point he told the graduating 
lass that they would encounter the belief 
that armies and military preparation cause 
wars, when in fact the reverse is true. “You 
will meet frequently that strange logic 
which holds that, because war is evil, 
therefore all military establishments are 
wicked and all soldiers militarists.” 


Integrated Hospital Service 


Integration of hospital and medical serv- 
ices in the Panama Canal Zone has made 
it possible to close two hospitals, one 
Army, and one operated by the Panama 
Canal Administration. 

[he arrangements, approved by Secre 
tary Forrestal, provide for the Navy to be 
in charge of all hospitals on the Atlantic 
side of the canal and the Army to be in 
charge of all on the Pacific side. 

[he principal Atlantic side hospital will 
be the Naval hospital at Coco Solo. The 
Army hospital at Fort Gulick will be used 
solely as a dispensary and the Margarital 
Hospital, operated by PCA, will be closed. 

On the Pacific side, the Fort Clayton 
hospital will be the major facility. 

Civilian employees of the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad will be hospital- 
ized at the Colon Hospital on the Atlantic 


side and the Gorgas Hospital on the 
Pacific side. 


Public Relations 


Secretary Forrestal moved to integrate 
the services’ public information offices. He 
gave the job to veteran reporter, Harold B. 
Hinton of the New York Times. Hinton, 
4 veteran of both wars and a colonel in the 
Air Force, Reserve, will spend six months 
on the task, and then return to his paper. 
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ARMY FIELD FORCES 
Fighting Men Only 


The Army expects to make soldiers of its 
draftees. 

“Fighting men are the one important 
commodity of which there is never enough 
and for which there is no acceptable sub- 
stitute,” Gen. Jacob L. Devers said in a 
statement describing the Army’s training 
plans. 

Other points made by Gen. Devers: 

“In all of our training we must teach the 
man how to fight. . .” 

“The immediate aim is to give all sol- 
diers sound basic training. . . .” 

“Our responsibility demands our con- 
tinuing effort to: 

“C1) Determine what is essential to 
each soldier in the following fields: know! 
edge, skills, physical condition, disciplined 
habits, and will to fight. 

“(2) Improve our training methods and 
save training time without lowering our 
standards of discipline and leadership. 

“C3) Determine the basic requirements 
for unit combat proficiency and the most 
expeditious and efficient methods of achiev- 
ing that goal. 

“C4) Carry out our training programs 
in peace with the energy we would devote 
to them in war, and with a feeling of 
personal responsibility for our men, our 
methods and our goal.” 

Training Plans. The Army expects to 
draft up to 30,000 men a month. To 
handle them four new training divisions 
are to be activated. This will give the 
Army a total of eight training divisions. 
The four old ones are: 

9th Infantry Division, Fort Dix, N. J., 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Arthur A. 
White; 

3d Armored Division, Fort Knox, Ky., 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Roderick 
R. Allen; 

4th Infantry Division, Fort Ord, Calif., 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Jens A. 
Doe; 

Sth Infantry Division, Fort Jackson, 
S. C., commanded by Maj. Gen. 
George H. Decker. 

The four new training divisions are: 

5th Armored Division, Camp Chaffee, 
Ark., commanded by Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert S. Beightler; 

101st Airborne Division, Camp Breck- 
enridge, Ky., commanded by Maj. 
Gen. William R. Schmidt; 

10th Infantry (Mountain) Division, 
Fort Riley, Kan., commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Lester J. Whitlock; 

17th Airborne Division, Camp Pickett, 
Va., commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Wayne C. Zimmerman. 
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Until the machinery gets into full motion 
some inductees will probably be assigned 
directly to tactical units for basic training. 
The basic training period will continue to 
be an eight-week period until the strength 
of the Army reaches a point that will per 
mit it to be lengthened. After basic training 
men will be assigned to tactical units, 
either in the ZI or overseas. 

Combat Army. The 30,000 or less 
men the Army gets each month will mean 
a gradual growth of the number of combat 
units. Mr. Royall told reporters that the 
Army’s present goal was 12 Regular Army 
divisions (6 in the ZI and 6 overseas 
and six National Guard divisions at full 
strength. 

The six ZI divisions of the Regular Army 
will be the 2d, 3d and 8th Infantry Divi 
sions, 2d Armored Division, 82d Airborne 
Division and one other airborne division. 
The six overseas divisions of the RA were 
not named by the Secretary. 

The National Guard Divisions to be 
built to full strength are: 26th Infantry 
Division, Massachusetts; 28th Infantry Di 
vision, Pennsylvania; 31st Infantry Divi 
sion, Alabama and Mississippi; 43d Infan 
try Division, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Rhode Island; 45th Infantry Division, Ok 
lahoma; 49th Armored Division, Texas. 

In addition to these divisional units there 
will be the usual separate combat teams, 
and specialized regiments and battalions 

Officers. The Army anticipates some 
difficulty in officering its new Army. 
Enough Reserve Officers will volunteer to 
fill all requirements, except perhaps in the 
company grades. ROTC graduates will be 
the prime source of junior officers. Most 
of them will be within draft age. An 
other source will be OCS classes. That 
there will be a shortage of medical off 
cers is almost certain. A draft of doctors 
and dentists may become necessary. 

Morale. General Bradley has said shat 
he is going to to take a close interest in 
making sure that the new soldier under 
stands why he is in the Army and to make 
the Army an acceptable instrument in the 
training of young men. The Troop In 
formation and Education Division and Spe 
cial Services will augment their programs 
to fit the needs of young draftees. 


Airborne Committee 


Possible improvements in airborne tech 
niques and equipment are to be screened 
and analyzed by an Infantry-Airborne Re 
quirements Committee at Fort Benning 
The appointment of the committee cen 
tralizes work previously performed by sev 
eral agencies of the Infantry School. 

In announcing the formation of the 
committee, Gen. Jacob L. Devers said that 
the committee will consider such subjects 
as organization, training, tactics and doc- 
trine, principles and technique of air 
movement, armament, equipment and 
other matériel. 
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GENERAL STAFF 
PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
Active Duty for Enlisted Reservists 


The shortage of trained enlisted men led 
the Army to authorize Army commanders 
to offer nine to 12 months of active duty to 
members of the enlisted reserve. Men 
volunteering will serve in the Army Area 
in which they live and will get the pay, al- 
lowances, privileges and duties of Regular 
Army soldiers. 


All Superior Enlisted Men 


Instead of the sometimes abused, often- 
times meaningless character ratings—“Ex- 
cellent,” “Satisfactory,” “Good”—enlisted 
men are to be rated on efficiency reports 
when the Career Guidance program gets 
into swing. 

The record will be a “comprehensive 
report of the soldier’s performance,” it 
promised..,Senior noncoms will rate each 
man and pass on the rating to the man’s 
officer who will rate him on certain points. 
The record will be used in selecting men 
for promotion, specialized schooling, job 
assignments and—if the reports indicate 
substandard performance—separation from 
the service. 

The press release failed to state how 
often the reports would be made. Privates 
won't be rated because they aren’t con- 
sidered specialists under the career pro- 
gram. 


New School Catalog 


The Army’s School Catalog (officially 
known as Army Pamphlet No. 20-21) was 
rolling off the presses with an advance bill- 
ing as the most complete book ever pre- 
pared regarding all courses included in the 
Army School Training program. 

The catalog provides full information 
about every course—136 for officers and 
198 for enlisted men—available in the 
Army School system. Each course is de- 
scribed by its title, number, length of 
weeks, location of the school, purpose of 
the course, summary of the instruction pro- 
gram, mandatory and desirable prerequi- 
sites, and military occupational specialty 
awarded on graduation. 


SPECIAL STAFF 


TI&E 


What It Takes 


A forceful appeal to the American peo- 
ple to back up their Armed Forces in to- 
day’s cold war and a clear appraisal of the 
futility of expecting our dollars to buy our 
salvation were made by Brig. Gen. John K. 
Rice, Chief Troop Information and Edu- 
cation Division, to a Springfield, Mass., 
audience: 


“This time [post World War II] if I 
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interpret correctly, it is our National in- 
tention that the weeds shall not grow and 
burn again over the graves of our loved 
ones. Our occupation forces are maintain- 
ing the law and order and administering 
such military government as necessary 
throughout the world to keep the ground 
clear and to secure it, in order to permit 
freedom of action to our diplomatic and 
other architects, designers and engineers 
of our destinies. 

“Dollars alone can’t do this. Dollars 
don’t help the attitude of that soldier who 
meets himself going and coming off guard 
without relief because he does not have 
enough companions to do the job. Dol- 
lars don’t help that Commanding General 
who holds responsibility for the health and 
reasonable security of the personnel of his 
command, if he is not equipped with the 
strength in personnel and arms designed to 
accomplish his assigned mission. Dollars 
without personnel and equipment to do 
the job do not fool those who observe us 
from the outside, with regard to the genu- 
ineness of our expressed intentions—rather 
the hollowness is so evident that it entices 
them into believing that to take advantage 
of us would be profitable to them. 

“To execute our Armed Forces mission 
as given to us by you today we need not 
only common physical participation but 
due to the complicated tools with which 
we operate we require a real cross section 
of the intelligence of our country. Unless 
we have that we cannot be what you—or 
our flag—expects us to be. Certainly those 
of us who mingle on foreign soil with 
those whom we would like to impress with 
our character and way of life should be a 
true cross section of you all.” 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 
Best Sellers 


Omaha Beachhead continues to be the 
best seller in the Arnerican Forces in Action 
series, published by the Historical Divi- 
sion. More than 150,000 copies of all 
titles in the series have been sold. Some 
30,000 have been distributed free by the 
Veterans Administration and every man 
wounded in the battles described received 
a free copy. 

The fourteenth and final book of the 
series, Utah Beach to Cherbourg, will 
come off the press soon, and it, as all the 
others, may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.-or 
the Infantry Journal Book Service. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Help Wanted 


The Surgeon General issued a call for 
reserve medical officers to volunteer for 
extended active duty tours. In June the 


i , 
Medical Department was shor! 920 pury 
‘ - at 

265 service corps officers, medica] 
. . 4 

officers, 75 veterinarians, 19 © pticr. and 


175 women service corps off 


TRANSPORTATION Corps 
To the Glory of the Infani-y 


The Army Transport Marsh! Victor, 
has recently been rechristened USAT 
Lieutenant Raymond O. Beoudoin in 


honor of an officer who gave up his life » 
save his Infantry platoon in Germany. The 


Beaudoin was the ninth transport ship of 
the Transportation Corps to be renamed 
under the program of rechristening ships 
The ceremony was performed at the Sap 


Francisco Port of Embarkation. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Chief Remains 


The Chief of Engineers, Lieut. Gey 
Raymond A. Wheeler, who had applied fo; 
retirement effective last June 30, recalled 
his application and consented to remain on 
duty. He will reach statutory retiremen: 
age next year. 


Civil Works 


The Congress took note of the fact that 
its large appropriations for Army civil works 
projects were directed by an officer with 
rank that was not commensurate with his 
responsibilities. So it passed an act desig 
nating that the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers for Civil Works should be a briga- 
dier general. 

It meant a promotion for Col. P. A 
Feringa who has been directing civil 
works for Army Engineers since Apni 
1946. During fiscal 1949 Gen. Feringa will 
spend more than $573,000,000 on 27 
projects in 44 states and Alaska. 


ORDNANCE 


Assignments from Air Force 


Twenty-five Air Force ofhcers are to get 
three-year tours of duty with the Amy: 
Ordnance Department. Only Regular Am 
Force officers who volunteer for the dut 
will be selected. They must be under 35 
years of age, be above average efficienc 
and have an aptitude for the duty. Eight 
will be assigned to the Office, Chiet 0 
Ordnance, and the remaining 17 to vanous 
Ordnance arsenals and proving grounds 


WAC 
Integration into Regular Army 
The WAC is busy selecting the offices 


and warrant officers it will integrate in! 
the Regulars. With a two-year goal 
500 officers and 75 warrant officers, th 
WAC expects to integrate forty per ce™ 
of that number in the next few month 
and then follow with three increments “ 
20 per cent each. 
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4] WAC officers now on active duty 
ctive status are eligible to apply 


an 
i Recular commission. Screening cen- 
ters to interview applicants have been 
et up in each Army Area and in Wash- 
soton, Pinal selection of candidates will 
be made by a board of ofhcers appointed 
ww the Secretary of the Army. 

The legislation giving permanency to 
the women’s services was followed with 
he announcement of the two-year goals of 
each service. They are: 


= 


\rmy—500 officers, 75 warrant officers, 
and 7,500 enlisted women. 

Navv—500 officers, 20 warrant officers, 
6.000 enlisted women. 

\ir Force—300 officers, 40 warrant ofh- 
cers, 4,000 enlisted women. 

\larines—100 officers, 10 warrant ofh- 
cers, 1,000 enlisted women. 


JAGD 
Articles of War 


Far-reaching changes in the Articles of 
War were slipped into the draft act passed 
by the Congress and approved by the Pres- 
ident. They incorporate many of the fond- 
est arguments of the leaders of the 1945- 
46 campaign for changes in the Army’s 
egal code. They also affect the Air Force, 
but not the Navy or Marines. 

The amendments to the Articles of War 
do not take effect until late next February 
-eight months after President Truman 
signed the draft act. To explain just what 
the changes are and how they will affect 
the administration of the Army, the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL next month will carry an 
article by a qualified officer of the JAGD- 
\eserve who will objectively analyze the 
ch inges. 

sriefly stated, the changes provide: 

for enlisted men to serve on Special 
and General courts trying enlisted men. 

for the defense counsel to be a lawyer 
when the TJA is one. 

for trial of officers by special court- 
martial, 

for disciplinary punishment by com- 
manders of officers of field grade. 

tor a separate JAGD promotion list 
with a major general as JAG and three as- 
sistant JAGs, 

that commanders cannot influence a 
court or criticize a court or its individual 
members. 

that the JAG assign JAGs to various 
commands, after consulting with com- 
manders. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Biscuit Happy Chow Hounds 


_In a survival-ration test, directed by the 
New York Medical College for the 
Quartermaster Corps, ten volunteer soldiers 
from the 3d Armored Division existed on 
capsule meals and limited amounts of 
water tor five weeks. 
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The most efficient diet was a daily ra- 
tion of about six ounces of protein-packed 
biscuit, and three and one-third eight-ounce 
glasses of water, supplemented by vitamin 
pills and salt. The Quartermaster Corps 
kept secret the ingredients of the biscuits. 

Each man ate 28 biscuits a day. The 
amount of water they drank was controlled 
closely. They were kept out of sight and 
smell of cooked food. 

Altogether 20 soldiers volunteered for 
the tests. Nine were eliminated for medi- 
cal reasons not connected with the tests or 
because they had tested other types of 
diets. One man did not finish the course 
because of the death of his father. The 
men ranged in age from 17 to 38. 

The most weight any one man lost was 
31 pounds. Older men seemed to come 
through the tests with better nerves than 
the younger men. The first ten days were 
the worst. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Retirement Pay 


The long dream of Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard leaders was finally a reality. 
The Congress passed and the President 
approved legislation making it possible for 
ofhcers of the Civilian Components to draw 
retirement pay at the age of 60 if they com- 
plete 20 years of satisfactory service. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


100,000 ROTC Veterans 
The Secretary of the Army Royall re 


vealed some interesting figures on the 
Army Reserve system during the course of 
a speech at Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. During the last war more than 
100,000 ROTC graduates served in grades 
from shavetail to brigadier general. In five 
combat divisions it was found that 52 
per cent of the lieutenant colonels, 70 
per cent of the captains and 83 per cent of 
the majors were reserve officers and 90 
per cent of that group were ROTC gradu- 
ates. 

The Secretary added that by 1955 the 
Army hopes ROTC units in colleges will 
be producing 22,000 officer-graduates per 
year. 


Training Pay 


The Army set up a system of categories 
for Reserve units to determine those units 
whose members will be paid for inactive 
duty training. Preference is given to units 
of all categories that are a part of the 
Army’s 18-division program. Some 314,000 
officers and men of the Reserves are or will 
be in units of the 18-division plan. 

Altogether five categories were estab- 
lished. 

Category I units attend 48 drills and 
get 15 days field training a year; Category 
II units attend 24 drills a year; Category 
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Ill units, 12 drills a year; Category IV 
units, 4 drills a year; and Category V units 
—specialized groups requiring a minimum 
of military training. 

Category I units are mostly combat sup 
port outfits—tank and tank destroyer out- 
fits, for example. 


Solutions rather than Faults 


The annual convention of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association took pleasure in re 
solving its gratitude to the Army, Navy 
and Air Force for helping it get retirement 
pay for officers of the civilian components, 
elected Col. Clarence E. Barnes of Guth 
rie, Okla., its President, and heard Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley deny that the Regular 
Army was “out to pillory its reserve com 
ponents with prejudicial policies and dis 
criminatory practices.” 

In pleading for the support of the re 
serve components, General Bradley said: 

“Never have the armed forces been in 
need of wiser counsel, better judgment, 
more responsible leadership than that 
which we require today, not only in the 
regular establishments but in the reserve 
components. 

“Simply to discern that practices are in 
error and then raise one’s voice in protest is 
no longer enough. What we must have are 
men who are not panicked by problems but 
men with the wisdom, the intellect, and 
principle to find solutions rather than 
faults, to come with aid rather than anger, 
to encourage not to discourage, and to do 
good for the nation rather than good for 
themselves.” 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Equipment Maintenance 


Some 1,500 enlisted Guardsmen are at- 
tending Regular Army Schools or will soon 
enter them, the National Guard Bureau 
announced in revealing that efforts of the 
Guard to maintain in serviceable operation 
the equipment issued it is a big problem. 

Guardsmen take regular courses at Army 
schools where equipment repair and main 
tenance courses are given. These include 
the Armored, Infantry, Artillery, Engi 
neer, Ordnance, Signal Corps, Transpor 
tation, Medical, Antiaircraft Artillery and 
Guided Missile schools. 





AIR FORCE 


New Cargo Planes Ordered 


The latest of the monster transport 
planes to join the Air Force’s roster is the 
new 87-ton C-124, more than twice the 
size of the C-54. Twenty-eight of the 
planes have been ordered. 

The C-124 can lift a 25-ton payload 
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and has a round-trip range of 2400 miles 
without refueling. In order to accommo 
date bulldozers, tanks and other large field 
pieces, the plane is equipped with clam 
shell nose doors resembling those on land 
ing ship, tanks. 

When used as a troop carrier, the C-124 
can carry 222 men and their full equip 
ment 

In spite of its size (wing span 173 feet, 
length, 127 feet, height 48 feet) the giant 
plane can use runways now used by the 
C-54s 


ADC Reorganized 


The Air. Defense Command's six air 
forces were reduced to four in the interests 
of “effectiveness.” Originally set up to 
coincide with the Army’s six continental 
areas, the Air Force decided that a revision 
was in order 

The four forces and their areas: 

First Air Force: Maine, Vermont, New 
Hlampshire, Massachuetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Fourth Air Force: Washington, Oregon 
California, Nevada, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and Arizona 

10th Air Force: Wyoming, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Wis 
consin, Illinois, and Michigan. 

14th Air Force: Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. 


Whoosh 


The Air Force's big story was finally 


told. Capt. Charles E. Yeager had flown” 


a Bell Xs-1 faster than sound. It had been 
a poorly kept secret but when the Air 
Force finally released the news they went 
all out—on everything except vital techni 
cal details—and even brought Captain 
Yeager into Washington for a press con- 
ference. Said he: “It .was pretty nice, I 
thought.” 





NAVY 


Commissions for EM 


In a move to provide the Navy with of- 
ficers of long experience in their technical 
fields, a Navy selection board has offered 
permanent commissions to 930 enlisted ap- 
plicants. 

Six thousand men, from Chief Warrant 
to Petty Officers first class, applied for the 
commissions. In the final selections, 101 
lieutenant commanders, 373 lieutenants, 
226 lieutenants (jg) and 230 ensigns were 
appointed. 
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NEWS OF THE NAVY 








After one more round of selections in 
which senior officer appointments will be 
made, the board announced that after 
August, 1949, all appointments will be in 
the grade of ensign. 

More AvCads. The Navy needs 
younger flyers and also its air reserve pro 
gram needs bolstering, so it plans to accept 
some 2,000 cadets in its Naval Aviation 
Cadet program this fiscal year. 

Photomap of Alaska. In cooperation 
with a half dozen other Government agen 
cies, a Navy aviation group is busy photo- 
mapping some 30,000 square miles of 
Alaskan territory. 

Rotations. The Navy Department in- 
structed its commanding officers to make 
an effort to provide an equitable sea-shore 
policy for Navy enlisted men. Some Navy 
ratings have complained that they are dis 
criminated against in getting little or no 
shore duty. 


POLICING THE AREA 


Clincher. Joseph Stalin was revealed in 
the Soviet press as possessing that almost 
final attribute of great commanders: He 
has a close, deep and personal interest in 
his soldiers’ chow. Cooks, dieticians and 
quartermasters of the Red Army were told 
that Stalin himself had personally directed 
the working out of food quotas for the 
armed forces. And as in all armies the 
cook was termed the key to good or bad 
food. 

Visitors. U.S. and French military 
academy cadets will exchange visits this 
summer. Ten West Pointers have already 
left to visit in France, and later ten French 
Cadets from L’Ecole Polytechnique will 
return the call. 

Maginot Line. In a special dispatch to 
the New York Times, Correspondent Ken- 
neth Campbell reported that famed Gen. 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, now Inspector 
General of the French Army, was one of a 
number of Frenchmen who believe that it 
may be possible to transform the discred- 
ited Maginot fortresses into effective shel- 
ters against atomic attack. 

French Army engineers say that 48 of 
the Line’s 52 main forts are virtually in- 
tact. Campbell wrote that they have sug- 
gested that “a system of glass and con- 
crete screening could be erected to guard 
the entrances against blast and radioactive 
penetration.” The forts are not now gar- 
risoned by French troops, except for a few 
caretakers. 

Amor vincit omnia. Many a war bride 
had passed through the Seattle Port of Em- 
barkation but never a war groom until 
WAC Sergeant Elinor Davenport showed 
up from Japan with her English groom, a 
former British Army sergeant. 

Old Look Out. John Paul Jones prob- 
ably spun in his grave when he heard this: 
Secretary of the Navy Sullivan decreed 
that the gorgeous uniforms of prewar days 
will become nothing more than museum 


ey 
pieces. The famous “fore .od-afy 
frocked hat, epaulets, boa: cloak ,. 
striped trousers, and dress d beh ». 
not to be included as part e Jedi 
uniform. No new dress uni{ has ac 
been designated by the Nav Sexton 
Reunions. 6th Infantry ion g 
Louis, Aug. 12-15. Write r. Geri’ 
F. Kelleher, 709 Limit Ay Iniver 


City 5, Mo. e 104th Infaniy Divi 

Chicago, Sept. 4-6. Write to Mark Cy, 
nall, 5349 Sheridan Road, Ch . 
5th Infantry Division, Detro 
e 8th Infantry Division, Fort Sam Ho, 
ton, Tex., Nov. 19-21. Writ ’ 
Division Assn., Fort Sam Houston. Ter 
e 6th Armored Division, Louisville. x, 

July 30-Aug. 1. Write to Lieut, H ( 

Smith, Army Field Forces Board No > 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

Deaths. May. Gen. Preston Brow, 
76, who rose through the ranks from », 
vate to general. e Cor. Davin Maacys 
47, killed while leading Israeli’s militay 
forces in the Holy Land. A graduate of 
West Point in 1924, Col. Marcus resigned 
from the Army in 1926 to practice law, He 
served as Commissioner of Correction of 
New York City from 1933 to 1940 ang 
as an assistant U.S. attorney in 1929.23 
In World War II he won the DSC ap 
Bronze Star. He was one of the first Amer 
cans to enter the Dachau concentration 
camp and it was said that what he «ay 
there convinced him of the need fo: 
Jewish homeland. His body was returned 
to West Point for burial. e Gen. Junius 
Frankiin Howe tr, 102, former com 
mander in chief of the United Confederax 
Veterans. He served with Longstreet 
an enlisted man. e Cor. Frepenick B 
Crawrorp, 64, World War II executive 
officer at Bruokley Air Base, and later 
executive vice-president of Pennsylvan 
Central Air Lines. e May. Gen. Wu 
L1AM C. Les, 53, acknowledged father of 
U.S. airborne troops. III] health prevented 
him from leading the famed 10Ist Aw 
borne Division into battle. e May. Gen 
Jutran Rosert Linpsey, 77, noted ( 
alryman and a member of the Militan 
Academy class of 1888. He saw service in 
the Chinese Boxer Rebellion and in Word 
War I he commanded an Infantry reg 
ment in the Meuse-Argonne. e Vic! 
Apm. Apo.tpnus ANprews, 69, wartim 
commander of the Navy’s Atlantic ant 
submarine forces and Naval aide to Pres 
dents Theodore Roosevelt, Warren Hard 
ing and Calvin Coolidge. e Cot. Frans! 
Keetty, 67, wartime head of the Phil: 
delphia office of the Army Finance De 
partment. He entered the Army 4 # 
enlisted man in World War I. ¢ Hans! 
Diamonp, 48, chief of the electronics & 
vision of the National Bureau of Stan¢ 
ards. He was credited with playing a lat 
part in the development of the proxi 
fuse, helped develop instrument landin: 
systems for aircraft, and was active in 
development of guided missiles. 
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EDITORIALS 
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Training Makes the Soldier 


General Devers is on record with the soldierly state- 
ment that the new Army must train as though it were at 
war. And he added that no army had ever had enough 
fighting men. 

if General Devers is to achieve the goal of making 
fighting men only, training will do it. Training alone 
comes close to making the whole soldier and the other 
ingredients can only be added during the course of train- 
ing. Contentment, fighting spirit, loyalty at all levels, 
determination, mental and physical fortitude, under- 
standing of the reasons for an Army—the words signify- 
ing what a soldier must be are endless, but the act of liv- 
ing the words can only be attained through training. And 
it must be thorough training devoted to the sheskoe 
essentials of knowledge the modern fighter must have. 

General Devers has performed a real service in making 
this so clear. And he would, of course, be the first to say 
that performance is more difficult than the saying. As the 

commander of Army Field Forces, General Devers’ re- 
sponsibiley for the training of the Army that is to be built 
is direct and tremendous. But he cannot do it all himself. 
Every leader—from corporal to general officer—has a 
measure of responsibility that he must accept if the men 
of the Army are to be trained fighting men at the end of 
21 months of service. 


Remember the problems the Army had in 1940-4] 
Chere were problems in those days that poh a junior 
leaders could solve. Higher command could instruct and 
guide but only the corporals, sergeants, lieutenants and 
captains could really make the essentials of training 
meaningful to the men then in training. The care of uni 
forms and equipment, the development of pride in a 
soldierly appearance, the maintenance of motor vehicles, 
the development of skill in executing small unit tactics— 
all these and many other essentials of first import: ance can 
only be passed on to the new soldier by the junior leader. 

For a real comprehe nsion of the job that faces the 
leaders who are going to train the new Army, we would 
suggest a reading of the two published volumes of the 
official history of World War II. Fortunately both of these 
volumes are devoted to the building of World War II's 
eround combat army. There is a wealth of information in 
them that can be of direct and immediate value to the 
leaders who are going to train the new Army. 

If General Devers is to achieve his goal of making 
every draftee a fighting man, he is going to need the all 
out help of every one of his subordinate leaders. They are 
the men who can make it possible for General Devers to 
achieve his goal. 

Thev alone. 


The Other Side 


At the conclusion of his filibuster against the draft in 
the closing hours of the last session of Congress, Sena- 
tor Glenn H. Taylor summed up the hobgoblin of fears 
that are motivating American pacifists. So that soldiers 
will know the strange reasoning of these misguided 
people, here is a quote from the Senator's closing remarks: 

“I have sincerely felt that this draft bill was jeopardiz 
ing our future as a democratic free people. I have dis 
liked very much having to play the role I have indulged 
in during the night, talking at length. I disliked the in 
convenience and discomfort that if have caused to the 
members of the Senate. I feel that so long as the Senators 
have the regard for democratic procedures and principles 
which was displayed here awhile ago this country is safe 

though there will be other Senators elected later whose 
el tion will be influenced more greatly by the fact that 

military has become strong and I am afraid that we 
will permit the military to become even stronger to the 
point where our democratic freedoms will be seriously 


pardized. 


I am going to take my seat, and just urge the 


desaeie present, whether as Senators or after thev have 


red from the Senate, to keep a close watch on the 
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military establishment of this country, and be not afraid, 
should it kecome all-powerful, to oppose it and try to get 
it back under control, because | am afraid that is what 
we are headed toward in this country.” 

It is unnecessary, of course, to point out that Senator 
Taylor had no evidence to prove that the military is be 
coming “all-powerful.” His vague allusions and his sug 
gestion that members of the Senate of the United States 
may have reason personally to fear the military establish 
ment is, in the absence of evidence that the Senator did 
not produce, an unwarranted and unfair attack on men, 
unable by reason of their position in the Government to 
answer it in the words the attack merited. 

It so happens that Senator Taylor was then speaking 
only because the other Senators believed in fair play and 
free speech. A little while earlier Senator Taylor had lost 
the floor on a parliamentary technicality. Recognizing 
that a technical victory was no victory at all compared 
with the democratic principle of unlimited debate in the 
Senate, Senator Taylor's colleagues gave him back the 
floor, although they were overwhelmingly opposed to his 
views. It is a pity that in his remarks he could not have 
shown the same sportsmanship as his colleagues. 
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Universal Service 


Mr. David E. Lilienthal, who has been an exemplary 
public servant himself for many years, recently proposed 
that all educated Americans “plan definitely to set aside 
a number of years for the rendering of service in the 
legislative or executive branches of his local, state or 
Federal government.” 

In advancing this seemingly radical idea (as a matter 
of fact the Founding Fathers wouldn't have considered 
it “radical” ) for a “citizen’s universal public service,” Mr. 
Lilienthal argues that in the next decade we can expect 
such great demands on our national resources, moral as 
well as physical, that our liberties may be lost if every 
qualified American does not unstintingly give a part of 
his life to government service. 

The essential differences we can see between Mr. 
Lilienthal’s proposal and the proposal of those who con 
sider Universal Military Training an utterly essential 
program for the United States is that Mr. Lilienthal 
would make the fields of service much broader and 
would be voluntary service. His program certainly in 
cludes the National Military Establishment because he 
specifically mentions service in the executive departments 
of the Federal government; the National Military Estab- 
lishment is far and away the largest of all the Executive 
departments. ‘pene rmore, Mr. Lilienthal has said that 
the period of service should be within “the best and 
most eee e years of each man’s life”—in short, mili- 
tary age. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s statement of the need as he sees it is 
convincing. He is, however, advocating a volunteer pro- 
gram and until he human character changes much for 
the better we are afraid his arguments won't bring very 
many to public service. His heart is right, his ideals lauda- 
tory, but what are his grounds for thinking that many 
\mericans will see oom public duty and act on it? We 
strongly suggest today to those young Americans who will 
so act that they consider entering one of the armed 
forces. No agency of the government is more in need of 
the services of the “educated” Americans to whom Mr. 
Lilienthal addressed his program than the armed forces. 
In the decade ahead of us it is probable that no more use- 
ful service can be performed by qualified Americans. And 
contrary to some opinion the armed forces welcome men 
of imagination and intellect. 


Public Opinion 


Che cause for the errors and tragedies committed in the 
name of public relations during the recent war arose, in 
several cases, from misunderstanding on the part of in- 
fluential commanders of what public relations is, and how 
one goes about acquiring and maintaining good relations. 

Much of this misunderstanding stems perhaps from 
the traditional preoccupation of the professional military 
man with ways and means of fighting, rather than an at- 
tempt to understand why men fight in the first place. The 
professional soldier throughout history has been primarily 
concerned with seeing that his orders were obeyed without 
question. But history also records that the greatest 
and most successful commanders were those who deliber- 
ately inspired and maintained the respect and admiration 
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of their men. Some knew how to do it instincti\ |y. }y, 
many did not. 
It is with this latter class that this disc 


m is 
most concerned. There are certain basic rules fo: jchie, 
ing and maintaining good public relations, and dlert 
commander should have at least a nodding acqu. ntang, 


with them. The fact that the Air Force is giving | hough; 
to them is a most heartening sign. Heretofor 


itary 

educatiou has been largely confined to technica! s:udies 
with very little time for . . . fields of knowledoe from 
which most of humanity derives the basis of its thinking 
Few military men have understood throughout histor, 


but every military man today must understand—that his 
very existence depends upon wide public acceptance of 
his mission and that, further, no modern war can be 
waged effectively unless it is supported by an aroused and 
continually sympathetic public opinion that extends all 
the way from the front lines back to the smallest wa; 
plant in the zone of the interior. One might observe that 
the time of the military martinet has passed; the day of 
the military diplomat is at hand.—Reavis O’Neat, Jr., in 
The Air University Quarterly Review. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26thInfantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 


* 


130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
33d Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 








DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


16th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 

125th Infantry 

Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry Bri 


gade, Tennessee State Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 


4 4 t 
555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
Hq., 63d Infantry Regiment 
340th Engineer Construction Bn. 
Hq., Schofield Barracks 
333d Infantry Combat Team 
42d Engineer Construction Bn. 
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NCO Picture 


‘To the Editors of Inpanrry JourNal 


This is the first Letter to the Editors” I have written to The 
JourNac in the ten years or so I have been a subscriber. But after 
reading Lieutenant Colonel Topkick’s Cerebration, “If I Were 
c/s in the June issue, I feel impelled to set down my answer to 
his solution of the problem of NCO prestige 

Master sergeants have hardly as much standing in the com 
munity as recruits,” says Colonel Topkick, and his idea of how 

to increase the prestige” of these men is to give master sergeants 
distinctive uniforms and their own messes. It seems to me that his 


view of the problem is a superficial one. There is only one way in 
which master sergeants, or other noncoms, can expect to increase 
their prestige, and this is to be both better soldiers and more 
skillful technicians than their subordinates. Nobody can do it ‘or 
them; they have to accomplish this themselves. In combat, officers 
and noncommissioned ofhcers wore the same uniform as men in 
the sixth and seventh grades. Everybody “messed” together. But 
those officers, platoon sergeants, squad leaders, and others who 
had the stuff” were greatly respected by their men, and enjoyed 
plenty of prestige. Those who fell short would not have gained 
respect even if they had worn dress blues on the line. 

Colonel! lopkick also suggests that the first three grades be 
pened for promotion. But it seems to me that one of the reasons 
for the current lack of prestige of first three graders is that there are 
too many of them right now. Too little prestige is found to be 
attached to three stripes and three rockers if five men out of ten 
wear them. The Enlisted Career Plan should help to correct this 
state of affairs 

Finally, Colonel Topkick asserts that the Army is losing good 
men because “the rewards for their excellence means (sic) so little.” 
I cannot understand this. In the first place, men in the first three 
grades get good pay, often have their own rooms to live in rather 
than squad rooms, and have other privileges and advantages such 
1s their own clubs, and so om. In the second place, if they are 
worthy of their stripes, they have the respect of the men under 
them. I don’t think civilian life can offer more than this. No, 
Colonel Topkick, the solution to the problem of NCO prestige 
doesn't lie in giving them greater privileges. The answer is simply 
that first three graders and other NCOs must be superior to their 
men not only in rank, but also as leaders, soldiers, and technicians. 

WriwraM H. Apkxrvs, II. 

Barracks 1A 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass 


7 4 4 
Hacks and Has-beens 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journal 


In the near future (possibly you have by now received the order) 
our regiment will obtain from your book shop several books which 
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were suggested by me for the beginning of our library. \ b. 

again a subscriber to your excellent magazine. ess 

But I am getting away from the main topic of this letter. 0; a 

Friday, May 14, the syndicated column of Drew Pearson suggested — 

“Put National Guard and reserve training under the Army's bes —_ 

men, not hacks and has-beens.” = 

I consider this one of the biggest insults yet hurled at the Ny = 

tional Guard. I have served with my regiment, the 109th Infantry iM 

28th Division, for over sixteen years. Unfortunately, circun ry 

stances beyond my control forced me from the division when ip oad 

ducted in 1941. I saw service in World War I and was a Penns, Clark 

vania Guard captain for nearly five years in World War IL. But | par 

know a good officer any day I serve with him. = 

Our Regular Army instructor is a combat vet. So are the ’ Ve 

master sergeants working with him. And they have helped bu 

our regiment (naturally under the command of its CO) int ~— 
good a Guard unit as exists in the U.S. today. 

Our regimental commander, Colonel Thomas Hoban, is a Purp > 

Heart vet of both wars, and was one of the remnants of the 28: cle 


Division which withstood to the last the Krauts in the Bulge fracas to 
Every staff officer is a combat vet and every company commander a 
combat trained officer. 

Our regiment was cited by Army instructors for their excellen The 
in achievement at Indiantown Gap last summer. 


In the face of this record, Mr. Pearson is decidedly al! wet lot 
far as our own regiment is concerned, and I am sure that oth In 
National Guard outfits are also excellently officered. The sacrifices servi 
Guard officers are making under difficult conditions, warrant mor arm 
encouragement than careless cracks made by columnists. | think fasci 
Mr. Pearson owes the National Guard an apology. form 

Sct. May. Vincent E. Carmicnat! vhic 

417 Deacon St. Infai 

Scranton, Pa. Wor 
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Electric Gun such 

To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: mag 

In the “Cerebrations” department of the current issue there is ~ 


article by Lieutenant Colonel Crossman regarding the electric gu 
After quite a discussion with some of the designers of the « 

tric gun, I would like to offer the following remarks: 
The German gun was made and successfully fired in scale moc 


Fig 


only. The German scientists made one up in 40mm and if it provee To 
successful and if Germany had held out longer the combat moc ' 
in 40mm was to have been made. They intended to use this! Bui 
\A only; they had no tank ideas that I know of. The scientss | 
in charge of the project expected to obtain a velocity of 5,00 like 
meters/sec or about 16,000 ft/sec which would have enabled thet 


he 


to use direct fire control at the higher altitudes. It seems as if © 
couldn’t get the fire control equipment for their AA guns 
mass control basis. ; 

Anyway, why should they plan on such a tankgun. heir hig? 
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75 and 88, with the tungsten carbide projectile, would 
» armor we had in the field. 
F. P. WiiiiaMson. 
04 M: nd Ave. 
Md. 


Camon 


Wecpons Articles 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 
Lieutentant H. D, Crawford's excellent article in the May 
Journai treated a subject that has not been given the attention it 


deserves in our magazine. Can’t we have more articles on weapons, 
tual or proposed, or must I continue to consult “FM 21-LIFE” 
to kee i reast? 


| thoroughly agree with the author’s conclusion that the assault 

nfantry needs a new weapon embodying the best features of the 
emiautomatic rifle and the light machine gun. However, I think 
Lieutenant Crawford overlooked several possible approaches. 
: lhe cartridge used in the German MP43-44 and the Volksgewehr 
, 44 shows that a lightweight cartridge can produce respectable veloci- 
ties and the smaller receiver needed for this ammunition certainly 
would lighten the over-all weight of the piece. While both of these 
weapons were of relatively poor manufacture, their performance 
merits examination into the possibility of using stampings more 
extensively in our construction. 

My own choice in designing such a weapon would utilize the 
Johnson system of firing for semi- and full-automatic; the Johnson 
load and feed mechanism; the Bren barrel removal feature; and the 
Clarke primer pressure method of operation. Since this proposed 
solution doesn’t utilize any of Browning’s developments, perhaps 
Ordnance will label it as “fantastic,” but I still think that it is an 
, effective answer to this problem. 


ne tw ’ . . 
1} Yours for more weapons discussion on the pages of the INFANTRY 
4 Pulid 


he Na 
tantry 
-Ircum 
1N In 
ennsy 


But | 


JOURNAL. 
Int . “mn , 
Captain GuNCRANK.” 
Purp » Weapons development, these days, is inclined to stay well 
e 28th classified. We'll certainly print everything we can get of interest 
fracas to our readers. 
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ellene J The Fascination of the Infantry 


To the Editors of InFantry JourNAL: 


Inclosed is seven dollars for two more years. Despite my short 
service with the Infantry (about one year in 1945), it remains the 
arm that symbolizes all the soldierly virtues to me. And it has a 
I think fascination difficult to explain but nonetheless widespread among 

former members. But most of all, it has the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
[AE which is a model of all a military publication can be, a focus for 
Infantry thought and an inspiration for new and old infantrymen. 
Would to heaven the Air Force had a comparable publication where 
an Air Force officer could find discussed current problems of serv- 
ice interest and thought-provoking articles on aerial warfare. Until 
such is the case, I remain a faithful subscriber of your splendid 
magazine. 


— Lr. Ernest F. Dukes. 
Greenville, S. C. 


ric gun 
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Fighting Mad 


To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


em xde 
prov ed 
t mode 
this for Part of Lieutenant, Colonel Wiley’s concluding article “The 
Building and Training of Infantry Divisions,” has me fighting mad. 
£5.00 _In his reference to division replacements in 1944-45, statements 
ed them like, “As they come along the line they are picked over. When they 
“if the get to us they’re a sorry lot,” really burn me up. 


clentists 
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I happen to be one of those disbanded antiaircraft artillery re- 
placements Colonel Wiley refers to as “culls” and “eight-balls.” 
And I resent it very much. 

We couldn't help it if, after going through nearly a year of 
training and running up one of the best firing records in the history 
of Camp Haan, the Army suddenly decides it doesn’t need any more 
antiaircraftmen. And then puts us in the infantry. 

Former air cadets and ASTP men make fine replacements but 
all the rest are just a bunch of bums, so implies Colonel Wiley. 
I know lots of former Ack-Ack and tank destroyer men who would 
give the Colonel a good argument on that. 

I believe if Colonel Wiley will check the record of the 100th 
Infantry. Division, which was largely composed of such “sorry” 
troops, he will find it hard to equal. 

Ask the few German soldiers left who fought 
Heilbron what kind of infantrymen we made. 

For guys that had no more infantry training than we had | think 
we made pretty darn good combat men. 

I am proud of having been a “dogface” but I am also proud of 
having been an antiaircraftman. And I don’t like anyone running 
me down for either. 

And just for the record, I wear the Combat Infantryman Badge, 
the Purple Heart, and the Bronze Star Medal with an Oak Leaf 
Cluster for my period of combat. Pretty good for an “eight-ball,” 


huh? 


at Bitche and 


WituuoM E. Reneau. 
Route 2 
Atlanta, Texas 


>» We are certain Colonel Wiley intended no blanket criticism of 
the former antiaircraftmen who did a first-rate job not only in 
France but in Italy. 


Volunteer Veterans 


To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


Why not use veterans, as civilians, to help out the overburdened 
training personnel of the Army when the draft hits again, or even 
now? 

There are many like myself who want to help and would be 
willing to give up a few hours a week after work (or during work 
if our employers permitted) on a voluntary basis. Many of us 
cannot join the Reserve (or will not) as long as there is a chance 
of being called up in peacetime. I spent four years in the Infantry 
and came out at the age of twenty-eight to start a new career. I am 
now over thirty,-and with luck and without interruption I can 
maybe make up for the four “lost” years to the extent that I can get 
married or something. But I will not (repeat, not) take any chances 
of being called up in peacetime—and neither will tens of thousands 
of others like me. 

But we want to help, for free or for expenses, and we know more 
about more Infantry weapons and the technique of using them in 
actual combat than many people now in uniform. I was a noncom 
and was required for three years to instruct in all Infantry weapons 
in addition to the usual] gamut from map reading to close-order drill 
and first aid. I have observed for up to a platoon of 81mm in 
combat and think I know some things that could save lives. So do 
all former combat men. Must the M-1948 model GI start learning 
by the same murderous trial-and-error method we used? We have 
men who fought under every climate from Attu to Guadalcanal and 
from Italy to Burma. They know, and the knowledge is beyond 
price. Let them train draftees, Reserves, or Guardists in combat 
techniques. They will do it better, they will do it cheaper, and 
they will save lives if war should come. 

“STAFF.” 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Unified Nomenclature 


Why not apply the lesson of the Tower of Babel in our inter- 
service relations—as well as in our service relations with the Ameri 
\s a place to start, how about a unified system of 
nomenclature for rank, grades and ratings in the three services. . . 
1s well as in many other areas where we should all speak the 
same language? 


can public? 


An awful lot of steeped-in-tradition people will think this is a 
lousy idea—but let’s examine it anyway. 

lo begin with, I suggest the following unified names and insignia 
for commissioned ranks tor all of the services: 


Marshal Circle of 5 stars 
General 4 stars 

Admiral 3 stars 
Brigadier 2 stars 
Commodore l star 

Colonel Eagle 
Commander Oak Leaf 
Major 3 bars 

Captain 2 bars 
Lieutenant | bar 


Ensign | button 


It would be simple to prepare a similar unified table for enlisted 
grades and ratings 

Here is a real life incident that throws some light on how far- 
reaching such changes could be: 

In Japan not too long ago a Navy captain—let’s call him John 
Doe—had the authority to call on an Army motor pool for a jeep. 
It seems the jeeps he got were not so good, and his phoned requests 
were filled reluctantly. But when he placed his call for a jeep 
by saying, “This is Colonel John Doe . . .” he got better jeeps and 
right away, too. 

Here is another angle. 

In the Navy a captain still commands the big carriers—though an 
admiral may be aboard and have certain command authority, too. 
But tradition has it that the ship commander—even of our tre- 
mendous battleships and carriers—is a captain. Judged by the seg- 
ment of our national military effort he commands, the commander 
of a battlewagon or sea-going airfield should be at least a unified 
Brigadier (two stars). 

Of course this is only one incident where a change would correct 
an obviously antiquated rank situation. There are others. These 
hereditary customs of rank and tactical and administrative nomen- 
clature extend through all of the procedures of the three services. 

As a by-product we would also eliminate such things as: 

Generals of five kinds 
Admirals of five kinds (including Rear Admirals of the “upper 
half” and “lower half”) 
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Commanders and lieutenant commanders 
First and second lieutenants 

An eagle, denoting: (1) a colonel (2) a captain 

A silver leaf for: (1) a lieutenant colonel (2) a commander 

This is only one illustration. There are countless other anon 
alies and unnecessary language confusions. 

Tradition is a fine thing, and I am for it, too, but we have already 
done away with Army officers carrying sabres and wearing boots and 
spurs. I think tradition is really too proud and honorable a term t 
suffer the indignity of being to blame for much of the archg 
multiple nomenclature now in our three services. 

In civilian life if you say a man is a vice president, we all know 
what he is, whether he works in a bank or a shoe factory 

If a man is a shop foreman, we know what he is, whether he 
works in a garage or a radio shop. 

After all, a name is only a noise made with our vocal equipment 
to transmit definite information; or it’s a series of letters arranged 
in a certain order for the same purpose, so we only defeat the pur 
pose of having a name if that name is confusing, or its meaning d& 
pends on the branch of the service of the men who say it or writ 
it. 

So how about a unified board to study a unified language for th 
Armed Forces? 

Not just for names of rank, but for many other things, thus help 
ing us all to speak the same language. It will result in a better 
understanding among the services, and between the services and our 
people . . . and give us a stronger unified military establishment 

. Ripostt 


7 7 7 


A Practical Combat Firing Course 


During World War II, as Regimental Commander of an IRI 
regiment, a student at TIS and then CO of another IRT regiment 
I had no end of opportunity to observe the lack of realism in ou 
transition or combat firing courses. Even in War I, as a Sergeant 
of Infantry, I had noted the same silhouette targets, unrealistic and 
lacking in the action one would normally expect from an enem 
target. 

Look at our transition targets for instance. How many times 
combat have you ever had a Jerry stand stock-still, exposed to the 
knees for from 10 to 20 seconds, while you took aim and got of 
two rounds or more at him? Our transition targets do just that 
How often were you warned of a Jap (lurking behind a tree or ® 
a foxhole and about to jump out at you) by the jerking motion 
of a rope so ill concealed that its undulations made you take aim 
before the surprise appearance could even assume meata! form: 

I finally worked out a course that I think will give a trainee ® 
almost true picture of what he might expect in the way of targe® 
offered by the enemy. It is easy and inexpensive to build and oper 
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The two drawings show what it is like. 
Any range or ranges desirable or available 
may be used, and the length or number of 
runs may be varied to fit the ground. 

We found that fifty-foot runs were the 
most suitable and that the distance between 
runs in a course should not be more than 
htteen feet. 

I have placed no dimensions on either 
drawing in order that the ideas may be 
applied to meet existing conditions. In the 
large illustration on this page the target at 
top right approaches the firet directly, then 
drops out of sight; in other words, takes 
cover. 

He reappears seconds iater and runs 
across the firer’s front before again taking 
cover. He then reappears and runs diag 
onally across the firer’s field of vision. As 
I said, the number of runs depends on the 
ground and on your own desire. 

Scoring is done in this way 

Let us assume that the rileman hres at 
the target upon its first appearance, say at 
360 yards, and misses. The operator in the 
pit checks the target for hits, finds none 
and phones the operator of the next run 
to proceed with his target. 

The target moves at right angles to the 
firer and we again assume that misses occur 
After checking, which should allow just 
about the normal time for an enemy to 
catch his breath, the operator phones to the 
next run to go ahead. 

On this third run a hit is scored in a 
vital part of the target, the scorer does his 
stuff and a new target is assigned at a dil 
ferent range, similar to the present practic« 
on transition courses. 

Let’s take time to compare this plan with 
the standard practice of a stationary target 
popping up out of a hole and standing 
there for the prescribed time, while th 
soldier fires with no thought of how lh 
will fare when the target Is on the run as 
in most cases it will be. 

Note the shape of the silhouette targets 
Not the straight line target of old, but the 
hunched-over shape of a man running 
low to the earth, trying to offer as small a 
target as possible. 

The illustration at the bottom of the 
opposite page shows the side elevation ot a 
run, with operators’ pit at the left end and 
the sled type target holder about to dis 
appear on the sharp slanting ramp. Thx 
slightly rolling floor of the run gives the 
target a bobbing motion, the steep ramp at 
the far end causes the target to appear sud 
denly. The sled is operated by means of a 
pulley and stake, the control rope operating 
through the pulley. 

By using the sled type target, no track 
or rails are necessary and the control type 
rope is operated by hand. As an added 
refinement a hand-operated drum may be 
installed. 








Artist's conception of how the combat firing 

course looks from the air. Length of runs, their 

direction and space between them depend upon 

the nature of the ground and the desires of the 
builder. 
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The sled need be no wider than the target, and the run pit but 
an inch or two wider than the sled. The depth of the operators’ 
pit is contingent on safety requirements. 

On level terrain the run pits do not show at all. On rising 
ground it is necessary to have the operators’ pits deep enough to 
provide complete safety. 

Since the ramp at end of a run is sharply slanted and the target 
is not raised above ground level at any time by hand, the old curse 
of a pit operator exposing one hand above the bunker in holding up 
a stick target is eliminated. 

Once a course is run, targets pasted and run back to the starting 
point, the run is ready for the next firer. 

The phone system should be a single line for each complete 
course, with all stations tied in so that the control officer may 
communicate with all pits at once and each pit with the others. 

It is not necessary to end the course when a hit is scored. The 
entire series of runs in a course may be completed and a total 
score figured. But most certainly realism will be added if the firer 
is told he “got his man,” and to look for another target at a different 
range, just as he would in combat. 

Don’t forget to put adequate drain pits or sumps in each opera- 
tor’s pit. You'll lose lots of training time in bailing out after a 
heavy rain, if you don’t. 

No doubt S-3 will yell his head off at all the digging required 
to set up four or five such courses. Where will he get the labor? 
Whose crazy idea is this? But isn’t the realism and practical training 
in such a course worth the effort? 

Coronet Frank B. Ruopes, Jr. 


5 7 5 A 
An All-American Division 


Our race relationships constitute a military Achilles Heel. While 
our TIP bears down on the concept of a democratic America with 
freedom of opportunity and action for all, holding racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation to be undemocratic, our racial personnel 
policy holds a firm line on segregation. From the social aspect it is 
easy to say that it is not the Army's duty to modify existing social 
conditions, but it is equally easy to point out that racial segregation 
is militarily wasteful and inefhcient. Total warfare requires com- 
plete mobilization and full use of all resources; racial segregation 
causes delay in mobilization, duplication of facilities, and mal- 
assignment of personnel, keeping a large portion of the nation 
from a full discharge of their obligations as citizens. 

The last war saw Negro troops, in accordance with the custom of 
racial segregation, employed in Negro units. Although Negroes 
were mainly employed as service troops, some saw service in combat 
units. The most successful employment of Negro combat troops 
was the use of Negro volunteers in the ETO, where Negro pla- 
toons were assigned to infantry rifle companies during the latter part 
of the war. “These platoons functioned and were used as any other 
rifle platoon. In this successful use of Negro combat manpower lies 
the key to a more efficient national manpower policy. 

The best solution to the problem, the solution which is both 
democratic and efficient, is the utilization of all national manpower 
on the basis of individual aptitude and national requirements, with- 
out regard for race or color. This solution, while without question 
the ideal one, will for present purposes remain the ultimate one. 








The immediate answer is the joint utilization of al! 
unteer “All-American” Infantry division. 
Such a unit, composed of volunteers selected on 


es in a vol. 


1e 
individual ability, in which fellow Americans volun:. .\\y we z 
together, without regard for race or color, would represent the i 
military step toward full racial democracy. It would «ttract t, the 
Army many qualified citizens who now avoid the Anny and 
segregation; it would be a challenge to all units and ies 
ties. As a volunteer unit attempting to establish a more democr;, 
base, it would be compelled to surpass other units in o\cr to ee 
itself; as an experiment in democratic living it could }) P to eradi. 


cate discrimination and segregation in and out of the services lp 
peacetime an “All-American” Division could be a proving ground 
for personnel management methods; in wartime it could be the pat: 
tern for the complete utilization of all available manpower. 

Needless to say, the success of such a project in the peacetime 
Army would depend upon its volunteer character. It must be com. 
posed of individuals willing to serve together, and it must be guided 
and controlled by persons anxious for its success. The Regular Anny 
ought to take this first step toward unity in ranks and success jn 
battle. 

LreuTENANT CoLonet James E. Tyzep. 
7 7 7 

ROTC Training 


I have had quite a bit of service as an instructor in a Junior 
ROTC unit and that experience has led me to make a number of 








, , <s 7. HEN 
observations that ought to improve our postwar training of civilian Tes 
components, especially the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: pa 

Officers detailed as PMS&Ts, after being accepted by the school fais 
authorities, should stay on that duty for at least four years with the Cord 


rank of major or higher. 

Where schools have a normal enrollment of 200 or more, an 
additional officer should be detailed as Assistant PMS&T and te- 
main on duty for four years when accepted by the PMS&T. 

Sufficiently qualified NCOs should be detailed from the appii- 
cable arm or service for a period of four years. Basis of qualification 
should be as follows: They should have at least ten years’ service 
and four years in grade, and have demonstrated “instructor ability.” 
They must be able to organize and lead young people and have a 
high school education. They should be grade two or higher. 

One NCO of the first grade should be detailed as administrative 
NCO with no other duties assigned. He should act as first sergeani. 

During the summer vacation period, the enlisted men wher 
possible should be detailed to a central Army School for a refresher 
course of forty-five days. In a period of four years, the enlisted men 
should have had two such periods of training. At the end of four 
years, they should return to troop duty for one year before being 
reassigned to ROTC duty. Central Army Schools could be or 
ganized, manned, and supervised by regular assigned personnel, 
ort from qualified officer and enlisted personnel on duty with 
schools and colleges teaching ROTC. 

The per diem should be increased from the present $3.50 per 
day to $5.00 per day. With the cost of living up so high, men as 
signed to civilian components have a tough go to survive. 

These are suggestions from my point of view. I hope that othes 
have worth-while suggestions and send them to The Journat. 

M/Ser. Noet G. Stay. 
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Side elevation of the run. Note the steep ramp at both ends, the rope and pulleys and the operator's pit, including the sump. 
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The Road to War 1941 
THE MEMOIRS OF CORDELL HULL. 


Two Volumes. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1804 Pages; Index. 


Cordell Hull’s massive memoirs cover 
he period from his birth in a rented log 
sbin in Overton County, Tennessee, in 
1871 to his resignation from the cabinet 
n November 30, 1944. After a distin- 
suished career as a Democratic Party 
leader, judge, congressman, and senator, 
jull was chosen as Secretary of State in 
he first cabinet of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
He held that office for nearly twelve years, 
Malmost twice as long as any other man in 
American history. 

Hull came from a stalwart and forth 
ight family. During the Civil War his 
ather was shot through the head and left 
or dead by a “Yankee guerrilla” named 
Stepp. After a recovery which seems mi- 
aculous, his father tracked down Stepp 
fter the war and shot him down without 
word. Cordell Hull was something of a 
ghter himself; he led an infantry com 
any in the 4th Tennessee Volunteers dur- 
ng the Spanish American War. 

\lthough the Constitution provides that 
he foreign policy of the United States is 
omulated by the President and the Sen 
te, Hull made his views on the function 
bt the Secretary of State clear to Mr. 
oosevelt before accepting office. He said: 
If I accept the Secretaryship of State, I 
fo not have in mind merely carrying on 
orrespondence with foreign governments. 
Vhat | have in mind was that it would be 
my duty to aid the President in every pos- 
ible way in the conduct of foreign policy. 

- | would foresee and appraise to the 
llest possible extent questions and prob- 
ms arising . . . and would formulate my 
bwn ideas of policy. . . . I would then 
‘commend such policy to the President 
or his approval or disapproval and sug- 
est necessary action. The President him- 
f would, of course, suggest a policy 
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on a given situation at any time . . . and 
I would develop all facts in relation to it 
and then, if he approved, carry it out 
through the State Department.” These sug- 
gestions were accepted by the President, 
and in twelve years there was no serious 
misunderstanding between the two men. 

Like Stimson, Hull thought that Roose- 
velt was a great commander in chief and 
war President. Like Stimson, he also had 
difficulty in adjusting himself to the Pres 
ident’s domestic and economic policies. He 
probably agreed with Stimson that Roose- 
velt was not a good administrator. His ex 
perience with Raymond Moley at the 
London Economic Conference in 1933 
made this clear. Hull did not favor the 
President’s practice of sending a number 
of distinguished Americans abroad as his 
personal representatives because it under- 
mined the prestige of our ambassadors. Not 
only that, Hull thought it was a waste of 
time and energy. Once in a while the 
President listened to outsiders like Morgen- 
thau on foreign policy matters, but Hull 
observed that these diversions were rare 
and generally came to nothing. Hull’s place 
in history will be the more secure because 
Roosevelt did not seek out or act upon his 
advice on foreign policy matters con 
nected with the Teheran and Yalta Con- 
ferences. The President considered these 
conferences as being primarily “military” 
in character. 

There was a tide of aggression running 
in the world when Hull took office in 
1933. The Nazis won an election that 
consolidated their hold on Germany and 
the Japanese occupied the capital of Je- 
hol on the day he was sworn in. Hull ad- 
mits that when he took office he had a 
strong conviction that Germany and Italy 
would plunge Europe into war and that 
“Japan had no intentions whatever of 
abiding by treaties.” Since the European 
dictators were not ready, Hull was first 
concerned with the Japanese conquest of 


Northern China. He saw through the ab- 





surd plea that the United States should 
appease Japan and thus strengthen the 
liberals in order to prevent the military 
group from gaining complete control of 
the Japanese government. This plea was 
raised at each new Japanese aggression 
and it has recently been revived by a 
school of writers who are trying to con 
vince the American people that the war 
was unnecessary and brought about solely, 
by our own action! 

Hull never favored neutrality as between 
right and wrong. He believed that a breach 
of the peace by an aggressor anywhere in 
the world affected American security. 
We should therefore impede the aggressors 
to safeguard our own peace. Under exist 
ing neutrality laws and the arms embargo, 
American neutrality was a boon to the ag 
gressors. He tried hard in 1939 to convince 
certain isolationists that war was coming in 
Europe, but one of them, the venerable 
Senator Borah, declared that he had infor 
mation superior to that of the State De 
partment. When Hull invited Borah to 
visit the State Department and read the 
documents bearing on the European situ 
ation, the Senator declined. To Hull's 
way of thinking the world was not faced 
with a threat of regional war or an isolated 
conflict but “with an organized, ruthless, 
and implacable movement of steadily ex 
panding conquest.” We could have peace 
and isolation for a time but only at the 
cost of total surrender. 

We find some interesting footnotes to 
history in these volumes. Apparently Hull 
was the real author of the 50,000-planes 
a-yee> program announced by President 
Roosevelt on May 16, 1940, for in May 
1940 he urged the President to announce 
such a program. Like Hull’s associates with 
whom he had previously discussed this 
program, Roosevelt was “speechless” at the 
size of the effort but immediately made the 
project his own. Hull said that throughout 
the period of crisis and war he was more 
confident about our productive capacity 
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and military power than some of his asso- 
clates. 

Hitle-’s spectacular conquests in 1940 
presented acute problems. We were deeply 
concerned with preventing the French 
fleet from falling into Axis hands and in 
maintaining French control over North 
Africa. This involved us in tortuous re- 
lations with Vichy France. Perhaps no 
other phase of our diplomacy has been 
more severely criticized, yet Hull thinks 
that our policy saved many American lives, 
provided valuable information, and made 
the successful invasion of North Africa 
possible. 


Hull devotes many chapters to our re- 
lations with Japanese from the fall of 
France to the attack on Pearl Harbor. Our 
basic policy as outlined by the President 
and Hull in October 1940 aimed at 
avoiding a war in the Far East in order to 
aid Britain. We were determined to con- 
tinue limited aid to China and maintain all 
our rights and principles as related to 
Japan but not to quarrel with her. And 
we would leave the door open for discus- 
sion. We had to convey to Japan the im- 
pression that we would use our strength if 
necessary. Dealing with Japan on any other 
basis reminded Hull of the man in Ten- 
nessee whose chivalrous nature prompted 
him to unstrap his revolver and leave 
it on a stump seventy-five feet away be- 
fore engaging in a conference with a high- 
wayman. When the Japanese ambassador 
protested our program of licensing exports 
of scrap iron and steel in October 1940, 
Hull told him abruptly that it was un- 
heard of “for one country engaged in seiz- 
ing another country to insist that a third 
nation is unfriendly if it does not cheer- 
fully provide the necessary implements of 
war to aid the aggressor nation in carrying 
out its invasion.” 

Hull was not present at the Atlantic 
Charter meeting in August 1941 when 
the British and American policy of resist- 
ing further Japanese aggression in the Pa- 
cific was agreed upon. His protracted con- 
versations with Ambassador Nomura be- 
gan in March and lasted until 7 Decem- 
ber 1941. While these conversations were 
going on, a private group including two 
officials of the Maryknoll Mission in Ja- 
pan and Postmaster Frank C. Walker, 
raised the old question of appeasing the 
liberal elements in Japan in order to pre- 
vent the military from going berserk. Hull 
was informed of these efforts but confined 
himself to official channels in dealing with 
Japan. The Maryknoll episode is another 
illustration of the futility of well meaning 
efforts by naive citizens to influence the 
course of action of their own government 
when they had no real knowledge of Japa- 
nese intentions or any sound basis for 
belief that the Japanese government would 
live up to its agreements. ' 

Japan’s formal proposals to the Unitec! 
States showed how far apart our position: 
were. According to Hull these called for a 
joint overlordship of the Pacific by Japan 
and the United States, giving Japan con- 
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The differences could not be bridged 
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time. He was painfully surprised at the lack 
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commanders. 

A great debate, already begun, is 
tain to rage over the question of whethe 
or not the United States could have 
reached a modus vivendi with Japan and 
prevented the outbreak of war in December 
1941. Minimizing the importance of |: 
pan’s earlier demands, some writers now 
seem to think that Hull's memorandum ¢ 
November 26, 1941 was the “ultimatum 
that touched off the war. Apparent'y the 
Japanese negotiators in Washington had 
no such views, because on the day Hu! 
handed them his memorandum, they md 
oed to the Foreign Office in Tokyo th 
following intercepted message: “Should we 
[Japan] during the course of these cor 
versations, deliberately enter into ow 
scheduled operation [the Pearl Harbor « 
tack], there is great danger that the © 
sponsibility for the rupture of the nego 
ations will be cast on us. There have been 
times in the past when she [the United 
States] could have considered discontine 
ing conversations because of our invas® 
of French Indo-China. Now, should 
without clarifying our intentions, fore ! 
rupture . . . she may use such a thing 8 
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Gouzenko’s Dramatic Story 


rHE IRON CURTAIN. By Igor Gou- 
zenko. E. P. Dutton & Company. 280 
Pages; $3.00. 


Igor Gouzenko, one-time cipher clerk in 
the Soviet Embassy at Ottawa, has come 
forth with his own story of how he de- 
livered to the Canadian authorities the 
documentary proof of a widespread espi- 
onage plot against the United States, Can- 
ada and Great Britain. Simply and dra- 
matically, he sketches his early experiences 
as a young Pioneer, Komsomol and Red 
Amy lieutenant. The result is an absorb- 
ing story of escape into freedom. 

From his specia! vantage point of cipher 
clerk, Gouzenko had access to classified 
Embassy cables which set forth in detail 
the day-to-day functioning of the Soviet 
military espionage network in Canada, 
aided and abetted by disloyal Canadian 


citizens. These documents, one hundred in 


m2, were published in the full Report 


of the Royal Commission, and were later 
condensed in my own book The Soviet 
Spies. Gouzenko has made a further 
abridgment of them and offers only those 
which bear upon eight conspirators of the 
original eighteen arrested. Since there is no 
index, their utility as source material is ac- 
ordingly diminished. But he has skill- 
fully woven them into his narrative so that 
they contribute to the climax of the book. 

In the main the Gouzenko story is de- 
voted to sketches of the police terror of the 
USSR and the destructive effect of the 
ever-present NKVD (now MVD) on 
normal human relationships. He has no 
word of praise for life in the “workers para- 
dise” and points out that only in the Soviet 
Union has food shortage been created as 
a deliberate weapon of control over the 
toiling masses. 

Military readers will be interested in his 
descriptions of the Red Army Intelligence 
enter and his eyewitness account of the 
panic in Moscow when the Nazi armies 
epproached the city’s outskirts. Gouzenko 
e/so reveals the text of Stalin’s order of 
the day containing the phrase: “The Rus- 
sian people curse the Red Army.” 
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There is humor—of a grim sort—in his 
description of the alterations made to one 
of Moscow's “immortal” paintings which 
formerly hung in the Hall of the Red 
Army. Originally this masterpiece showed 
Stalin seated at a table surrounded by a 
roomful of generals. First one of the lesser 
dignitaries disappeared from the painting, 
then another. Their places were taken by 
painted-over draperies. Still later three 
more generals vanished from view and 
draperies fell into the vacant spots. The 
mystery was solved when the great purge 
of 1937 was announced, and the picture 
was finally taken down. The whispered 
joke that went the rounds was that Stalin’ 
expression of triumph had changed to one 
of loneliness as he was left occupying the 
whole long wall with but three of his field 
marshals. 

As an individual Gouzenko has made an 
outstanding contribution to international 
awareness of Soviet fifth column tactics in 
the postwar world. When the carefully de 
tailed evidence was finally accepted by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King in Sep- 
tember 1945, it was at once personally 
communicated to the White House and 
No. 10 Downing Street. Perhaps it is no 
accident that a gradual stiffening ‘n the 
Anglo-American position towards political 
and economic concessions to the Soviet 
Union stems from that date. As a first 
hand account of existence in the USSR, 
and as an expose of Communist subversion 
abroad, The Iron Curtain adds an im 
portant title to the expanding literature of 
Sovjet exiles. Based on an original manu- 
script that was part Russian, part English, 
the rewriting has been accomplished by a 
Montreal editor, A. W. O’Brien, to whom 
credit is due for having achieved a skill- 
fully literate product.—Ricuarp Hiascu. 


Names Are Better than Numbers 


MILITARY CUSTOMS. By Majo: T. 
J. Edwards. Gale & Polden. 120 Pages; 
Illustrated; $2.00. 


Probably the two most famous units in 
World War I were the Rainbow Division 
and the Marine Brigade. In World War 
II few civilians remember the 3d Division 
or the 37th Division, to take two very 
good divisions at random, but if you men- 
tion Merrill’s Marauders, or Carison’s 
Raiders, or the Rangers, recognition is in- 
stant. How many remember the numerical 
designation of Custer’s regiment? Contrast 
that outfit with Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. The human mind, tricky mecha- 
nism that it is, finds it hard to associate 
glamor and fame with a number. Would 
Ingrid Bergman command her loyal follow- 
ing if her name were X343456? Hardly. 

Recently the Army tried a new tactic 
in recruiting; it permitted men to enlist 
for service in specific units—but the units 
are still numbers. The young man who 
has been out of high school for a year, 
and after a whirl at civilian employment 
feels that the Army offers opportunity, 
can’t see much attraction in being per- 
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mitted to join, say, the 9th Infantry Divi- 
sion—but how about Merrill's Marauders? 

Our British friends, who in spite of the 
criticism of certain American die-hards 
manage to fight a pretty good war with 
their manpower and economic resources, 
long ago realized that 2d Battalion, The 
Highland Light Infantry, had something 
that the 74th Foot didn’t; and a man might 
well fight harder for the 2d Battalion, The 
Seaforth Highlanders, than he would for 
the 78th Foot. 

The United States Army—yes, and the 
Army of the United States, have a world 
of tradition behind them but it 1arely 
comes out. From Concord to Naha, Amer- 
ican units have fought valiantly and ef- 
fectively, yet the recruit assigned to the 
Umptey-umpth Infantry wears exactly the 
same uniform as the recruit in the next 
regiment, and knows about as little of his 
regiment's traditions. The very name Cold- 
stream Guards connotes a fighting force 
—but what does 120th Infantry connote? 
Those in the know are aware that the 
120th in World War II was a top-notch 
outfit, but who except military students 
and its own veterans will remember it ten 
years from now? 

Major Edwards gives us many a hint in 
this slim but beautifully done volume, of 
the traditions of the British army and 
the way those traditions are kept alive. He 
overlooks little. A regiment earns the 
word “Royal” in its designation only by 
an act of collective gallantry. The South 
Wales Borderers carry a “Wreath of Col- 
ors” in memory of an engagement against 
the Zulus during which a small remnant 
ot the unit made a heroic stand against 
great odds, and two officers died saving the 
colors of the regiment. On Minden Day, 
August 1, five famous regiments celebrate 
the victory of 1759 by wearing roses in 
their hats, and bedeck their colors and 
their drums with roses. 

The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
wear two red feathers in the foreign serv- 
ice helmet and the Royal Berkshire Regi- 
ment wear a piece of red cloth behind 
their badges in memory of an engagement 
against our own General Anthony Wayne. 
The British handled Wayne's force rough- 
ly; the Americans vowed vengeance the 
next day. The British placed red feathers 
in their headgear so the Americans could 
find them easier—a gesture of defiance; 
the two forces never met again but the 
King’s men still carry on the tradition. 
Ask the average American private what war 
General Anthony Wayne fought in. 

The Guards regiments space their but- 
tons for identification, in order of their 
activation. The Grenadier Guards space 
their buttons singly, the Coldstream 
Guards in twos, the Scots Guards in 
threes, the Irish Guards in fours, the 
Welsh Guards in fives. Our own equiva- 
lent regiments, for instance, the “Double- 
Deuce” and the “Can Do” 9th, have 
nothing to distinguish themselves but a 
regimental insignia, half the time not worn. 

Enough for distinctions in dress, al- 





though Major Edwards descri 


; ‘ man 
more. Let's look into some musica = 
The Royal Lancashire Regiment 10th 
Foot) and the Worcestershire 20h 


Foot) fought together in India » the 
1840s, and developed a mutual sean... 


spect 
As a custom of many years’ standin. ey 
regiment plays the other's march me 
plays its own, on ceremonial an cons;. 
other occasions. In addition, of * 
respondence between the units is te 
“My Dear Cousin” instead of ; he 
formal “Sir.” Sentimental? Per! “a 
but it’s a good bet this particular tradirion 
will pay off in battle if the two unis. pe 


fight again in the same vicinity. ( trast 
this one with a bit of World War | hic 
tory. The U. S. Marine Brigade had the 
highest respect for the 2d Division phe 
neer regiment, the 2d Engineers, . ; spect 
that was not the outgrowth of anvthino 
oficial but a spontaneous tribute from th. 
ranks. How many men in th: Marine 
Corps today, or in whatever numbered 
unit is the lineal descendant of the 2) 
Engineers, know of this bond between 

them? : 

In World War II the Marines, rathe; 
sparing in their praise for anybody buy: 
themselves, called the 77th Infantry Dj. 
vision the “77th Marines.” Who will te 
member that fifty years from now? 

The Cameronians to this day, in mem- 
ory of the persecutions of the seventeenth 
century, send out pickets to scout the 
countryside for the King’s troops before 
they hold Divine Services in the open 
or in camp. The fact that they are now 
King’s men themselves has not broken uy 
the tradition. As a somewhat paralle! case, 
what have we today to commemorate 
Pickett at Gettysburg? A U.S. unit & 
scended from Pickett’s brigade would hav: 

a solid base of tradition. 

Despite the American reputation for : 
distaste for sentimentality, the dirty bus 
ness of war lends itself to glamor, tra 
dition, and history. Our army overlooks : 
sure bet, both in recruiting and in battle 
in failing so miserably and completely : 
capitalize on the very real traditions oi 
our armed forces. The very idea of reg 
mentation, in the sense that every soldier 
looks like every other soldier, hinders our 
recruiting. It isn’t enough to give a reg 
ment such a nickname as “The Rock o 
Chickamauga.” Let its men have a dres 
distinction and a custom that will recall it 


—A. S. 


The Struggle For Spain 


THE SPANISH STORY. By Huber 
Feis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 282 Pages 
$3.50. 


Although it brings few sensational reve: 
lations, this account of the struggle, wages 
during World War II for Spain betwee 
the Anglo-Saxon democracies on the one 
hand and the Axis on the other, is a mos 
important contribution to our understand 
ing of that conflict. For the first time 
author presents both sides of the sto” 
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: equal thoroughness. Truc, the 
Soanis hives were not opened to him, 
oe S ; own apologia has appeared too 


with 2 


woe nt have been included. But on the 
Axis s he has been permitted to use, 
hough apparently not to quote, the en- 
vice mass of material that has come into our 
bands from German and Italian archives, 
while the American angle is known to him 


» first hand through his position in the 
(herian Peninsula Operating Committee 
{POC) set up in March 1942 to manage 
she economic relations that played a de- 
-isive role in both British and American 
diplomacy in Madrid. 


strategic 

His account does not materially change 
the general picture we have been able to 
niece together from the testimonies of 


r 
Hoare and Hayes and the fragmentary col- 


lections of documents published by the 
State Department and the Russians. But 
the wealth of information which he has 
been able to use clothes that skeleton with 
such an abundance of flesh that these 
well known issues and personalities as- 
sume a wholly fresh outlook. Thus we 
learn for the first time the full story of 
Franco’s early aspirations toward French 
Morocco of June-July 1940; .his offers of 
cooperation to Hitler; the background and 
the details of Serrano Suner’s visit to Ber- 
lin and Rome in September and the bitter- 
ness of the contrasts which had begun to 
emerge. Seen against this background the 
failure of Hitler’s and Franco’s famous 
meeting at Hendaye becomes far more 
understandable. The gist of what had hap- 
pened there had already been revealed by 
Professor Langer in Vichy Gamble. But 
Mr. Feis rounds out the picture while his 
discussion of the failure to uncover the 
authentic text of the protocol then signed 
and his outline of its probable contents 
clears up a puzzling problem. 

Equally enlightening are his revelations 
as to Suner’s subsequent visit to Hitler, 
the signing of the Tripartite Protocol— 
and on the other hand the ingenious evas- 
ions by which both Franco and Suner suc- 
ceeded in concealing these definite obliga- 
tions from the American and British gov- 
ermments and inducing them to grant a 
measure of economic relief—which even 
so Mr. Feis considers justified. The dif- 
ferences between American reluctance and 
British insistence are among the most in- 
teresting insights into the Inter-Allied 
tensions that have come to light. They 
form an amusing contrast with the parallel] 
situation in Vichy, where the roles were 
exactly the opposite. 

From the spring of 1941 onward the 
interest shifts to the Allied side of the 
story and then to the hitherto largely un 
known Washington end. What Mr. Feis 
has to tell of the struggle between differ- 
ent groups in Washington, notably Hull 
and Morgenthau, and about the setting 
up of his own committee, and the expan- 
son in the use of economic means it sup- 
plied is absorbing. So are the sidelights 
not without malice) which he throws 
upon Sir Samuel Hoare and Ambassador 
Hayes. But his zeal in cleaning up the 
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complex rumble of the wolfram crisis def- 
nitely outruns the interest of the average 
reader. The only new impression gained 
from it is that of the amazing duplicity of 
the Franco Government even at this stage 
of the game, where even the most solid 
promises to the Allies of an embargo were 
circumvented by one of the highest gov 
ernment officials of Spain, who arranged 
fraudulent shipments across the French 
border.—Hersert Rostnskt. 


No Contribution 


A RUSSIAN JOURNAL. By John Stein- 
beck; with pictures by Robert Capa. 
The Viking Press. 220 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.75. 


A Russian Journal is precisely that. It is 
an account of a junket around such parts 
of the USSR as they were able to hit by 
one of America’s foremost writers and one 
of her best photographers. The result is 
somewhat disappointing. 

Mr. Steinbeck has done an excellent 
job of writing and reporting. He has set 
down fairly and honestly what he saw, 
what he heard, what his impressions of 
places and people were, and he has done 
it with a greet deal of wit and charm. 
Through his ‘eyes one sees a courageous 
people who desperately want to rebuild 
their country, live out their lives in peace. 
One sees Russia as a country more vast 
and more complex than our own, a coun- 
try mellow with age and at the same time 
raw and new. 

Why then, in spite of its charm, is the 
book disappointing? It is superficial, though 
you understand that it is going to be so 
before you are halfway through page 1. It 
contributes so pitifully little to our under- 
standing of the problems of making peace 
with Russia and our solution of them. 
Russians are nice people, and Americans 
are nice people; we knew all that before 
and Mr. Steinbeck confirms our knowl- 
edge. But neither the knowledge nor the 
confirmation brings us any nearer to the 
understanding we so desperately want. 
One puts down the book with the feeling 
that Mr. Steinbeck and Mr. Capa might 
as well have stayed home.—O. C. S. 


Facts, Figures and No Criticism 


THE AAF AGAINST JAPAN. By Vern 
Haugland. Harper & Brothers. 515 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


This book is published under the aus 
pices of The National Air Council, a suc- 
cessor to the Air Power League and othe 
associations, which is sponsoring a series 
of books dealing with World War II 
aviation. (De Chant’s Devilbirds on Ma- 
rine aviation is one of the series.) Accord- 
ing to the author most of his material 
comes from the files of the AAF or from 
interviews with principal officers. This 
sponsorship and assistance is evident in the 
text. Obviously, this is the AAF’s concep- 
tion of the war—yet this same feature gives 
an authentic ring to the book’s facts and 
figures. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


By PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


Propaganda is something you 
inhale with every breath, read in 
every paper, hear on every radio. 
Whether you like it or not, you 
must be equipped to deal with it, 
understand it, recognize it—fight 
it, sometimes. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR- 
FARE ‘is a handbook that covers 
exactly those subjects. It’s a his- 
tory of psychological war as it has 
been waged in the past—and an 
introduction to propaganda analy- 
sis which every citizen—and most 
of all every soldier—needs. 

Psychological war is never de- 
clared. We're up to our necks in 
it right now—and we'll lose the 
war unless we understand what 
we're doing. You can find out how 
to recognize propaganda, how to 
use it, how to fight it from PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL WARFARE. 


$3.50 
Order from 
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The 
Price Of 


Power 


By HANSON BALDWIN 


A sober statement of the price the 
United States must pay for its present 
position in the world—a tough, sharp 
estimate of the capabilities of the 
United States and Russia, as they face 
each other—a study of the industrial 
facilities, the economic mobilization, 
the intelligence service which the 
United States must have to ensure its 
safety in 1948 and the decades to 


er. 


AIRBORNE 
WARFARE 


MAJ. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN 


The organization and equipment, 
tactics and strategy of the airborne 
armies of the future—landing zones, 
perimeters, airheads, problems of 
command, defense against airborne 
attack, employment of service and 
supply elements—all the problems 
apt to confront the airborne trooper 
or commander of the future, with 
suggested solutions. 

178 Paces, Maps, PHoTos, INDEX. 


$3.00 


Order from 
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BOOK SERVICE 
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The purpose seems to have been to tell 
as much about all the events in the Pacific 
aerial campaigns as one book could hold. 
The author has succeeded in doing this 
and if due allowance is made for the scope 
and limitations of such an informal, popu- 
lar, narrative history, this seems to be 
better than any yet published in its field. 

The flood of names, dates, places, mis- 
sions and statistics will bog down the reader 
in spite of the fact that the text is seasoned 
with interesting tidbits selected with the 
expert eye of a capable newspaper cor- 
respondent. Moreover, it is not a critical 
study and the author makes only a pass- 
ing reference to criticisms or failures of the 
AAF. The photographs used as illustrations 
are with few exceptions poorly selected 
and might well have been replaced by a 
few good maps.—Joun R. Cuneo. 


Dull Excitement 


REBEL RAIDER. Edited by Lt. Com- 
mander Harpur Allen Gosnell, USNR. 
University of North Carolina Press. 218 
Pages; Appendices; Index; $3.75. 


On June 30, 1861, a Confederate ship 
slipped out of Pass a ]’Outre at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, past the blockading 
Brooklyn of the Yankees, and on to a series 
of naval adventures as exciting as any 
you'll find in a top-notch fiction story. This 
ship was the CSS Sumter commanded by 
Captain Raphael Semmes. She was a small, 
converted packet capable of carrying only 
eight days’ fuel, but the havc she wrought 
among Northern shipping made her one 
of the most feared of Confederate vessels 
and made a Southern hero out of her 
skipper. 

The material for Rebel Raider was 
culled directly from Semmes’ Memoirs of 
Service Afloat, and it was regrettable, in- 
deed, that the narration of this exciting 
Civil War episode was so inadequately 
recounted. Provided with all the ingredi- 
ents for an appetizing repast, Semmes suc- 
ceeded only in making hash of it. Instead 
of brightening up the numerous and ex- 
citing chases, captures and fighting, he lets 
the text bog down with monotonous notes 
attempting to establish the legality of his 
actions under international law. 

Thus far, we have held only Semmes 
responsible for this unfortunate presenta- 
tion. Editor Gosnell tells us in the preface 
to Rebel Raider, “The narrative alone is 
reprinted here; all of the extraneous ma- 
terial with which it is so profusely inter- 
spersed and surrounded has been elimi- 
nated.” Readers will take exception to 
this. Far too much extraneous material is 
still left and Gosnell has muffed a beauti- 
ful chance for an outstanding work by not 
doing a thorough rewrite of his material. 

Students of the Civil War might just as 
well fortify their libraries with the original 
Semmes memoirs. And for entertainment, 
I say, “Wait awhile”; for some enterprising 
biographer or historical novelist is sure to 
make use of this fine, exciting framework. 
—Lieur. Cor. Rosert F. Cocxuin. 





Tough Going 
DUNKIRK. By A. D. Dey 


) 

P. Dutton & Company. 311 Part 

dex; $4.50. Bid a 

Withdrawal from the ( t wher 
the going got too tough was ne s 
for a British Army. For a ¢! nd year 
the British had been inyad Sesto 
from across the English Channe|, A}yay 
war plans provided, in case nesenbe: 
for an orderly retreat to the sea with evasiy, 
action which would make possible eyacy 
ation of land forces by Britain's sea arp 
Nineteen times during the .poleoni 
wars alone, British forces were withdrawn 
without serious losses across +! moat “ 
Britain's island fortress. Dunkirk shoulg 
have been one more retreat to the sancty 


ary of the sea in this long succession oj 
British Continental wars. 

But the plans went wrong. The ami« 
of Britain’s allies crumbled suddenly and 
completely before the German onslaugh, 
British forces were driven rapidly from 
the interior and along the coast until ther 
remained only the open beaches of Dun 
kirk. The town was broken and battered 
and the harbor was shattered and useless 
Ten miles of beach were alive with tens 
of thousands of British soldiers under fr 
from German planes and artillery. 

A hastily organized fleet of warships, 
merchant vessels and small craft was as 
sembled to evacuate this trapped British 
Expeditionary Force and the French Firs 
Army. For nine days and nights the evacu 
ation continued. Ships were sunk and 
men were drowned but the boats con- 
tinued to shuttle back and forth while 
rear guard was fighting a desperate battle 
in the streets of Dunkirk against over. 
whelming German forces. 

Three hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
men came safely across the Channel : 
England's shores. All the armament of the 
Expeditionary Force was lost, but from 
Dunkirk there came a resurgence of British 
national spirit that carried Britain throug) 
months and years of bitter warfare t 
another decisive victory against a Cont) 
nental enemy. 

The author, one of England's foremos 
military analysts and a well known war 
correspondent, was himself wounded « 
Dunkirk and won a DSM for his opera 
tion of a small vessel. His story is docu 
mented from war office reports and logs 0! 
the vessels engaged in the nine days op 
eration.—Lr. Cor. Prestey W. Mettox 


ANZIO BEACHHEAD. American Forces 
in Action Series. Historical Division 
Department of the Army. 122 Pages 
Maps; Photographs. For sale by th 
Superintendent of Documents, Gover 
ment Printing Office or the Infanty 
Journal Book Service. $1.50. 


In the more than four years that have 
passed since that grim and bloody and 
long darkness that was Anzio Beachhesd 
nothing has come. to light that makes the 
episode more militarily justifiable. 
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d sufferings of American and 
jiers on Anzio were the rock of 
bbornness and determination. 
: promises of the original plan 


ms 
»roism 
ness 
: 
British 


Allied 


» by 

“ «il! born but the labor pains continued 
for four full months. Whether the suffer- 
sae was sential to making the Nazis un 
ceand that the Allies had no intention of 
eating a single step on the road to 
Berlin can leave to the historians and 
the psychologists. But they ought to be 
eminded that the Nazis always imperfectly 
understood the degree of Allied determin 
wien and if their incomprehension was to 
be penetrated, certainly it took something 
ke Anzio to do it. 


Ir is dificult to give any other reason for 
the four month’s campaign after the origi 
nal plans for a link-up with the main Al- 
od forces failed to materialize. The book 
under review has only a few things to say 
bout the meaning of Anzio, and it is just 
< well. The story of the combat men and 
the communications zene men and women 
hemmed in on the narrow beachhead ought 
to be told as it is told here—as a story in 
rself, of attack and counterattack, of 
desperate defensive fighting. 

The great successes of the war ought 
not to be allowed to overshadow the actions 
that were less than great successes. The 
men on Bataan, at Kasserine Pass, on An- 
vio, and in the Bulge fought no less bravely 
than did the men who broke out at St. Lé, 
who crossed the Rhine, and who swept clear 
the small and large Pacific islands from 
Tarawa to Okinawa without a failure. 

The clear, straightforward reporting in 
inzio Beachhead is a finer tribute to the 
men and women who fought there than 
any possible eulogy could be. It ought to 
be read by every soldier; indeed it wouldn’t 
hurt the American public to read it and 
learn something about warfare that the 
newspapers did not tell them during the 
war—J. B. S. 


\ SOLDIER’S SAGA. By General Sir 
Aylmer Haldane. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh. 408 Pages; Index; 
$5.50. 


There seems to be an unwritten law 
in England that retired generals and big 
game hunters must write their reminis- 
censes—and a good thing, too, for in them 
lies many an exciting yarn and weird ad- 
venture. General Haldane, for example, 
started delving into family history and 
came up with evidence that. deprived his 
family of an estate they had held since 
1473. Then again, his escape from the 
South Africans during the Boer War is 
one of the more sensational escapes on 
record. In between extremes of this kind, 
General Haldane writes discursively of his 
eight major campaigns stretching over 80 
years, and of his life and the times and 
people during peace. By no means an 
important book, this is a pleasant one. It 
's our loss that American soldiers and sports- 


=a rarely wax autobiographical.—R. G. 
McC. 
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THE CASE FOR DeGAULLE. A dia- 
logue between André Malraux and 
James Burnham. Random House. 87 
Pages; $1.50. 


This is a dialogue discussion of De- 
Gaulle’s program for France, by a well- 
known American writer in the field of po- 
litical economics and André Malraux, a 
French writer and supporter of DeGaulle. 
The dialogue is directed principally toward 
a plan for building a strong European fed- 
eration around France which will be de 
pendent on neither Soviet Russia nor the 


United States.—P. W. M. 


, 
FIRE. By George R. Stewart. Random 
House. 336 Pages; $3.00. 


A fascinating adventure story based on 
authentic fire-fighting procedures of the 
United States Forest Service. Stewart, 
Professor of English at the University of 
California, and well-known as the author 
of Storm, spent two summers with Forest 
Service supervisors, rangers, guards, and 
lookouts in meticulous preparation for 
writing this book—the same painstaking 
preparation which was responsible for the 
success of his earlier novel, Storm. 

Flying with fire-fighting parachutists, 
working on the fire lines in a half dozen na 
tional forests of the Rocky Mountain 
states, he acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the work of American foresters. His 
mastery of writing techniques has trans 
lated his experiences into a first-class thril- 
ler guaranteed to keep the reader en 
erossed.—P. W. M. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. By Commodore Dud- 
ley W. Knox. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
704 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $7.50. 
A standard book now in an enlarged 
edition to include World War II. 


TOTAL POWER: A Foornore to His- 
tory. By Edmund A. Walsh. Double- 
day and Company. 373 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. A foremost student of geopolitics 
discusses structural and absolute power 
in the modern world. Includes histories 
and documentary material, ending with 
a summary of America’s position. 


ROADS. By Madge Jenison. Doubleday 
& Company. 394 Pages; $4.00. An un 
usual study of history. The influence of 
roads upon history and history upon 
roads—a “must” for those interested in 
logistics. 

FOR WANT OF A NAIL, Tue Inevu 
ENCE OF Locisrics on War. By Haw 
thorne Daniel. Whittlesey House, Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 296 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. An objective study -of 
logistics in six historical campaigns—the 
American Revolution, the Peninsular 
War, Napoleon’s Moscow Campaign, 
American Civil War, the Sudan Cam- 
paign, and the invasion of Europe in 


World Wer Il. 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS. John 
F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 203 Pages; 





SOVIET LAND 


By G. D. B. GRAY 
SOVIET LAND is one of the 


most useful books on Russia ever 
published. It combines a geo- 
graphical study of the various 
areas which make up the terri- 
tories of the U.S.S.R. from Siberia 
to the Black Sea, notes on the 
language, habits, customs of the 
scores of different racial groups 
within the U.S.S.R., and a discus- 
sion of the industrial and agri- 
cultural potentials and achieve- 
ments of the Soviets. 


$3.00 


TO THE ARCTIC! 


By JEANNETTE MIRSKY 


First published as TO THE 
NORTH in 1934, TO THE 
ARCTIC! was withdrawn from 
print because of legal difficulties. 
The current edition has been re- 
vised and expanded. It worked 
out as an invaluable study of the 
Arctic based on the accounts of 
explorers ranging from the time 
of Cabot and Frobisher to the 
men who flew over the pole. 

TO THE ARCTIC! ranks with 
Stephenson’s THE FRIENDLY 
ARCTIC as a basic book for every 
soldier’s Arctic library. 

The presentation is brief, point- 
ed, highly factual and tremen- 
dously informative. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS. 


$5.00 


Order from 
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BOOK SERVICE 
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HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE 
is the new, official instruction 
handbook for the members of the 
National Rifle Association; 250 
two-color photos and drawings, 
and text by experts show the be- 
ginner how to shoot expertly from 
all of the basic positions, firing 
positions, sights, cartridges, bal- 
listics, history of the rifle, ammu- 
nition, ballistics testing and glos- 
sary are only a few of the features 
included. 

For the tyro, as a reference for 
the expert, as an invaluable guide 
and training aid to the instructor 

-HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE 
stands out as a book of tremen- 
dous value to every soldier and 
officer. 


HOW TO 
SHOOT A RIFLE 


ONLY 


$1.75 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
HANDLOADING 


By Phil Sharpe 


The WHY and HOW of RELOAD- 
ING rifle and handgun ammunition 
together with suggested loads. For 
many years a best seller among hand- 


loading books. $8.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 


Illustrated; $2.70. An illustrated text 
for those experienced in radio. 


THE NONCOM’S GUIDE. Military 
Service Publishing Company. 336 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00. A com- 
pendium of information for noncommis- 
soned officers. 


THE ART OF ADVENTURE. By Eric 
Linklater. The }“acmillan Company. 
293 Pages; $3.00. A collection of essays, 
several of them relating to World War 
Il. 


ROCKETS, GUNS and TARGETS. 
Edited by John Burchard. Little, Brown 
& Company. 482 Pages; Index; $6.00. 
One of the eight volumes of the officiai 
record Science in World War II de- 
scribing Ordnance activities of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee. 


Q.E.D.—M.LT. IN WORLD WAR IL 
By John Burchard. John Wiley & Sons. 
354 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 
The contribution of research at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to the war effort. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN: Its Roe 
In America’s Forericn Ponicy. By 
William Reitzel. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 195 Pages; Index; $2.75. 
Surveying the Mediterranean as a scene 
of American interést and policy, issued 
by the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. 


THE AAF AGAINST JAPAN. By Vern 
Haugland. Harper & Brothers. 515 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $5.00. “The 
authentic, popularly written history” for 
every Air Force Pacific veteran. 


AIR VICTORY, Tue Men anv THE Ma- 
curnes. By Harold B. Hinton. Harper 
& Brothers. 428 Pages; Index; Illus- 
trated; $5.00. The growth of American 
air power in the earliest beginnings 


through World War II. 


THE NEGRO GHETTO. By Robert 
Weaver. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 404 Pages; Index; $3.75. The 
mechanisms, the consequences, and the 
answer to segregation. 


WE NEED NOT FAIL. By Sumner 
Welles. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
143 Pages; Index; $2.50. One of our 
most vocal former State Department ex- 
perts discusses Palestine and its impli- 
cations. 


SMALL UNIT TACTICS—INFAN- 
TRY. Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany. 182 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 
Material from the ROTC Manuals. 


FROM THE ASHES OF DISGRACE. 
By Admiral Franco Maugeri; Edited by 
Victor Rosen. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
376 Pages; Index. The former Director 
of Italian Naval Intelligence and or- 
ganizer of pro-Allied underground offers 
inside information on Italy's s'tuation 
during the war. 


RADAR. By Orrin E. Dunlap, 
& Brothers. 268 Pages; 
strated; $3.00. What radar 
it works. Revised edition. 


WORLD FLAG’ ENCYCLop 
United Nations Honor Flay a 
tee. 128 Pages; Illustrated: Index; $} 0. 
$2.00 Library Bound. World and te 


gional flags exclusively. 


Jr. Harpe 
Index; Ih 


is and hg 


SURVIVAL OR SUICIDE. py, Harry } 
Moore and others. Harper & Brother 


SYMPCsium 
: ot i 
re wT Young 


209 Pages; Index; $2.00. A 
by many writers of the problems 
postwar world, designed 
readers. 


YOU AND PSYCHIATRY. By Dr. Wy. 
liam C. Menninger and Munro Lex 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 175 Page 
$2.50. 


STORIES OF THE FOREIGN [p. 
GION. By Perciva! Christopher Wrer, 
Macrae-Smith Company. 302 Page 
$2.75. Seventeen stories of the Foreign 
Legion by the author of Beau Geste. 


POINTERS FOR INFANTRY TROOP 
LEADERS. Fourth Edition. Adapted 
from notes of the Chief of Infantry and 
The Infantry School. Boyd Printing 
Company. 209 Pages; $1.25. 


STAR-SPANGLED RADIO. By Edward 
M. Kirby and Jack W. Harris. Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company. 278 Pages; |} 
lustrated; $3.50. “. . . the first inside 
story of the contribution which American 
radio made toward the winning o 


World War II.” 


LENIN, A Brocrarny. By David Shub 
Doubleday & Company. 438 Pages; In 
dex; $5.00. An autobiography of the 
man who brought us most of our present 
troubles by a man who has had intimate 
contact with the Russian revolutionary 
leaders. 


THE MORE PERFECT UNION. 5 
R. M. Maclver. The Macmillan Com 
pany. 311 Pages; Index; $4.00. A study 
of discrimination and prejudice in the 


United States. 


THE AIR OFFICER’S GUIDE. Militar 
Service Publishing Company. 54 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.50. The 
Air Force edition of a standard and use 
ful text. 


CANADA MOVES NORTH. By Rich 
ard Finnie. The Macmillan Compan) 
239 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. A 
revised edition of a 1942 book. The 
revision was occasioned particularly by 
changes brought about by the atome 
bomb. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE DEC 
LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
Doubleday & Company. 61 Pages 
$1.00. The texts of our two most = 
portant national documents. 
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